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Canning and Preserving. 





Looking at the subject on all sides—Hints to young 
housekeepers and old ones, too—In the nick of 
time. 

Can you can? yes, you can; and yet this is 
the season for us to give a few hints on the gen- 
eral subject of canning, drying and preserving 
fruits and vegetables. What we shall give may 
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be considered a summary of what the good house- 
keepers know who read this paper and some who 
do not. It may be skipped by any housewife 
who knows enough already. : 

Gem or Mason glass jars, with porcelain tops, 
are best for canning. The tin used is often a 
cheap stuff and poisons acid fruits. Tin cans 
should be abandoned for canning fruit; they 
will do for vegetables. 

Peaches, pears, apples, ete., will retain a 
bright color if dropped into cold water on being 
eut. 

Cook all fruit slowly ; this preserves its form. 

To some tastes a little corn starch added to 
berries in cooking is an improvement. 

Granulated sugar is as cheap as any other kind. 

A funnel with a large mouth may be used in 
getting the jars filled. 

One pint of vinegar and three of sugar is right 
for spiced fruit. No sealing needed. 

If winter apples are scarce and fall ones plenty, 
can some of the latter, adding some quinces for 
flavor. 

Cook tomatoes well so that fewer cans will be 
needed. 

Four parts rosin and one of tallow is right for 
cement. 

Do not wash fruit-stained hands with soap. 
The juice of sorrel is good to take out the stain. 

Keep canned fruit in a cool, dark place. 

See that sugar corn that is to be canned is 
young and tender. It will not come out young 
and tender if it goes in old and tough. 

It is not necessary to seal up the fruits in a 
hurry, while the jars are extremely hot. Fill 
the jars and let them stand long enough to cool 
off a little; this for convenience of handling. 

Fruit juices for flavoring and for making re- 
freshing drinks, can be easily preserved. Place 
at once in bottles and cork down, tying the corks 
securely. Then let the bottles be quietly boiled 
for half an hour in water. Allow the bottles to 
remain in the water until the water is cold. By 
this means fruit juices may be kept good for years. 

Mrs. S. writes: ‘‘ For keeping tomatoes, pick 
them and put them in an earthen jar and cover 
them with hard cider; they will keep all winter; 
when using cut them in slices ; put sugar or vine- 
gar on them and they are as fresh as if picked 
from the vines.” We wonder if this is so. 

Last year Mrs. A. tried the FARM JOURNAL 
recipe for canning whole tomatoes, and it was an 
unqualified success: ‘‘ Take smooth, ripe toma- 
toes, place a layer in a pan, with skins on, cov- 
ering them with water; heat slowly till they 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 172.) 
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High Farming at Elmwood.—wNo. 2. 


BY JACOB BIGGLE. 

To do good work a man must have good tools, 
and recognizing this fact to the fullest extent, I 
spared no expense in buying machinery for Elm. 
wood Farm. Up to the present writing I judge 
that I have spent more money for farm imple- 
ments than any other five farmers in my town- 
ship. Every article is the best of its kind and 
was paid for when delivered, for my motto is, 
“pay as you go, or don’t go.” 

A catalogue of my purchases may prove of in- 
terest to the public and of benefit to those who 
are about to engage in farming, so I give it: 


Two-horse power Grain Three Harrows, 
Thresher. Two Cultivators. 

Clover Huller. Two Walking Cultivators. 
Grain Fan. Power Churn. 
Hay Fork. Hand Churn, 
Feed Mill. Cheese-making Machine. 
Fodder Cutter. Cooley Creamer. 
Hay Cutter. 3utter Worker. 
Cider Mill and Press. 3utter Printer. 
Steam Engine. Steam Cow Milking Machine 
Farm Wagon, (broad tire.) Grain Drill. 
Farm Wagon, (narrow tire.) Broad-cast Seed Sower. 
Market Wagon, (two-horse.) Lime Spreader. 
Market Wagon, (one-horse.) Wheat Cultivator. 
Machine for making Drain Two Carts. 

Tile. Two-horse Rakes. 
Four Plows. Hay Tedder. 
Two Sub-soil Plows, Hay Loader. 

These, with the usual list of smaller imple- 
ments, completed my outfit. The entire cost, as 
the record shows, was four thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-two dollars and seventy-four 
cents, ($4832.74). 

Four draught and two carriage horses com- 
pleted the list of working animals, costing one 
thousand and twenty-one dollars, ($1021). 

Intending to establish a first-class butter dairy 
the matter of selecting a breed of cows for that 
purpose claimed serious consideration. After a 
thorough reading up on the subject I decided in 
favor of Short-horns and purchased sixteen hand- 
some young cows and one bull, from several of 
the most noted breeders of the country, at a cost 
of fifty-one hundred dollars, ($5100). My stock 
of Poland China and Berkshire swine cost, to 
begin with, one hundred and eighty-one dollars 
and eleven cents, (¢181.11), and I invested fifty- 
eight dollars ($58) in eggs and chickens, with 
which to start a first-class poultry yard. 

My expenditures up to May 15th are thus 
summed up: 


Farm, . ° . . . ° $16206 00 
Machinery and Implements, ° 4832 74 
Horses, ' ° . ° ‘ 1021 00 
Dairy Stock, 5150 00 
Swine, ° 181 11 
Poultry, i . 58 00 
Miscellaneous, ‘ 591 18 


Total expenditures, . sa $27,940 03 


] 
It was part of my policy to procure not aA 
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the best kind, but the best of its kind in every 
purchase I made, and under this system believe 
I now enjoy the distinction of owning, if not the 
best farm, the best stocked and equipped farm in 
Montgomery county. I deem it only a question 
of time when Elmwood shall become the best 


farm in the county. 
-_>-+ - 


Something about Wheat. 


Told in a fragmentary way by the Editor—What 
we know, what eome other people know—Some 
guesses and some good advice, etc., etc. 


The time to sow or drill wheat in this latitude 
is from the 20th of September to the 5th of October. 
If planted sooner there is greater probability of 
damage by Hessian fly. This is admitted, we 
believe, by most farmers. 

There is no other way yet discovered of avoid- 
ing damage to the wheat crop by this insect than 
by late planting. 

A heavy coat of barn-yard manure is excellent 
for a crop of wheat. This may be applied in the 
spring, antecedent to a crop of potatoes, or in 
August, before getting the wheat in. There is 
nothing better. This may seem to be well un- 
derstood among good farmers, but it is such good 
advice that we cannot help repeating it. Some 
farmers put on a light coat, which won’t answer, 

A good farmer of our acquaintance applies 
stable manure to the oat stubble, also twenty-five 
bushels of lime, then plows down; just before 
sowing this is turned up, placing the manure and 
lime near the surface, where both belong. The 
manure being dry when the lime is applied there 
is no waste from the contact of the two substances. 

It is held that the custom of some neighbor- 
hoods of hauling out the manure after the first 
plowing and then turning it down, is not a proper 
one. The manure should be near the surface. 

They say Clawson and Fultz wheats are run- 
ning out. In many neighborhoods where they 
have been planted four or five years this appears 
to be true. All beardless wheat seems to decline 
in value rapidly in this section, from year to year. 

So many recognize this fact that there will be 
a demand this fall for new seed and new varie- 
ties. If a genuine article of old Mediterranean 
could be had many farmers would seed it next 
month. 

As to cultivating wheat. Willit pay? No- 
body knows unless he tries it. Some farmers try 
to raise corn without cultivating it; to be sure 
they fail. Try a half acre of wheat this fall. 
Close every other drill tooth so that no seed will 
go through it. Thus the wheat rows will be 
twice the usual distance apart. In the spring 
with the drill, using every other tooth, cultivate 
the wheat. Do this through April and until 
about May 10th, and then sow clover and timothy. 

Those who have tried it claim that they get 
ten per cent more wheat and just as good a setting 
of grass. 

We note, however, that some of those who ob- 
tain such results are interested in some patent 
wheat hoes; but this does not prove the plan of 
cultivating wheat is not a good one. 

Let every farmer test the matter for himself. 

Don’t plow deep. 

Harrow much with a sharp harrow. 

A good farmer tells us that he used to dump the 
manure in heaps and spread it afterwards. He 
now finds it much better to dump the cart and 
spread therefrom as the manure is hauled. He 
is emphatic in this idea. 

A suggestion has just reached us from a prac- 
tical man that turnip seed sown thickly after 
the first plowing, the tops turned down at the 
second plowing, will prove beneficial tothe future 
wheat crop, We don’t know how that is, 
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The Farm Journal. 


A big coat of barn-yard manure is excellent 
for a crop of wheat. We may have said this be- 
fore; if so, we stick to it. 

A reliable brand of commercial] fertilizers— 
bought of an honest manufacturer and applied 
liberally—conduces to the success of the crop. 
But for a farmer to spend his money for any 
kind of fertilizer fraud that comes to his notice, 
hit or miss, because it is cheap, is an unwarrant- 
able piece of folly. Probably pure finely-ground 
bone is the best commercial fertilizer for this crop. 

Who shall we buy of, then, to get a pure ar- 
ticle? The answer is, read the advertising col- 
umns of the FARM JOURNAL. 

A hard-headed farmer in Chester county does 
not like drilling wheat and thinks the grain 
should be scattered somewhat; so he affixes a 
a board obliquely under the apparatus in the 
seed boxes, so the grain will fall on that and be 
distributed before the drill tubes, making a very 
eflicient broad-cast sower, the drill teeth coming 
after, and one harrowing with a light harrow 
finishing the operation and covering the grain 
the nght depth. 

And we wish to remark that a heavy coat of 
barn-yard manure is excellent for a crop of wheat. 

This is all there is of it. 

os 

NEW TERMS for this paper: one subscription, 
50 cents; two subscriptions, 60 cents; four sub- 
scriptions, $1.00. 
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Marketing Fruit. 








Peaches and pears—Picking, packing, Shipping— 
Suggestions that are in season, 


Towards the last of July the earlier varieties 
of peaches’ and pedirs were ready for shipping. 
We do not expect to furnish light to those well 
posted in fruit growing. Buta large number of 
the readers of the FARM JOURNAL, and all other 
agricultural papers, have some things to learn. 

Both peach and pear trees need to be gone over 
from two to three times in picking, as all the 
fruit on each tree does not ripen at the same time. 
There is often a week’s difference in the time of 
blossoming on the same tree, sometimes even 
two weeks; there will be the same difference in 
the time of ripening. To pick all the fruit at the 
same time from a tree is to render much of it 
comparatively insipid and unsalable to the best 
customers. The first picking will naturally take 
off but a very small part of the fruit—not one- 
fourth. The practiced eye can tell at a glance, 
and the experienced hand without seeing the 
fruit, when it is ready to come off. It is at the 
time of full maturity in size and color in the 
peach and when it readily leaves the stem with- 
out marring the fruit or tearing the tree, and 
about forty-eight hours before it is quite soft, 
with most varieties. At that stage the saccharine 
matter is not fully formed. Taking it from the 
stem and removing it from the sun, retards 
and lessens the amount of saccharine matter 
that would be generated if exposed to the full 
action of the air and the influence of sunlight. 
Hence none but those who live near the grown 
fruit know its full delicacy when it remains to 
soften on the trees. But the more air and light 
it can have in transit the better the flavor, especi- 
ally of peaches. 

Pears, whatever may be said, are but slightly 
different. For market—as people judge from the 
eye so much—they must be picked when they 
readily leave the branch without tearing it, carry- 
ing the stem with them. In this stage they are not 
as highly colored as they will become by setting 
them away in a dark room and covering them to 
carefully exelude all light for four or five days. 
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Putting them in dry sand is even better and 
causes them to color up more uniformly. But 
exquisite color is not necessarily connected with 
exquisite flavor. Pears ripened on the tree to the 
time of eating have a richer and more melting 
flavor than when taken off and colored in the 
dark. Philosophy and experience unite in affirm- 
ing it, even if they have not as high acolor. But 
as the market demands color it must have it, and 
it is greatly to the producers advantage to give 
the color at the expense often of the flavor. 

Three grades of size, experience has taught us, 
will ensure the producer more money than when 
all sizes are sent in the same package. It is more 
trouble, but trouble that pays. We do not recom- 
mend facing, yet the market demands it and pro- 
ducers conform to this demand quite generally. 
Crates are far more favorable to facing and nicely 
packing than baskets. Ifa few nice peaches are 
selected and put on the top of the basket they are 
often taken off by carriers or unprincipled loung- 
ers and boys who are allowed access to the fruit, 
Even covering does not always prevent this har- 
pyism. In packing crates great care should be 
taken to press the greatest possible amount of 
fruit into the crate to prevent jostling. 


— > —— 


Just our Sentiments Exactly. 


It is always safe to assume that the long-estab- 
lished practices of farmers are founded in good 
reason. Whoever suggests changes should do so 
with becoming modesty and caution. Farmers 
naturally distrust men who give themselves to 
violent innovations. It proves that they are not 
practical workers, but theorizers, and the losses 
from following unsound theories are more severe 
than farmers can afford. So much of what farm- 
know about their business is learned from experi. 
ence, that they are naturally distrustful of other 
methods. Experiment is the natural condition 
of farming. Not until we try can we certainly 
know the result, and repeated trials are needed 


‘to give any method an assurance of success. So 


in all sections, the ruts into which farmers settle 
are in the main as they should be. If improve- 
ments are needed, they are much likely to be 
suggested by men on the ground and familiar 
with all the circumstances, than by even the 
most intelligent outsiders. Thus sayeth a level- 
headed writer in the Country Gentleman and is 
just as true as if we said it ourselves. The chief 
use of agricultural papers is to get working 
farmers to tell each other “ how to do things,” 
the way that will in the end pay best. Theorizers 
are but little else than food for laughter. 


— -_>-+ -- 


Phosphoric Acid. 


This essential element of all grains and seeds 
must either exist in the soil or be supplied, or no 
grain will mature, no animals can be grown or 
bones formed. Plants require it in the following 
order. Cotton requires the most. Wheat, flax- 
seed, beans, white turnips, ruta-bagas, peas, 
rye, barley, millet, corn, oats, buckwheat. Phos- 
phoric acid is carried off from the farm largely 
in milk and beef. 

It is supplied almost entirely by bones and 
phosphate rocks. The amount per acre needed 
is not large, but that little is a necessity. One 
hundred pounds of dissolved bones or rock is as 
much as is profitable to supply to most soils at one 
dressing. More of the undissolved bones are ne- 
cessary ; but its effects are far more lasting, and 
we advise its application exclusively where the 
improvement of the soil is aimed it. For the 
present crop the dissolved are far better. Undis- 
solved phosphate rock is of but little value. It 
is insoluble in water. 
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DAI RY AN D STO & K. to one of the same size where grazing is dispensed 


The Farm Journal. 

| with. There are three hundred dollars saved by 
| 

| 








“ When horses, cows, and hogs are all kept in 
stables or pens, and their manure collected to- 
gether and taken care of, the farmer will find 
himself in possession of one-third more manure 
at the end of August, than he could have had, if 


he had grazed his farm. Instead of manuring 
ten acres, he manures fifteen; and every year 
his farm produces more grain, hay, straw, and 
manure, of course. 


Economy in Agriculture. making no interior fences, and the twelve dollars 
of yearly expense in keeping that fence in repair 
are the interest of two hundred dollars ; this sum, 
added to the three hundred dollars, make five 
hundred; and the one acre of land reclaimed 
from the interior fence, is worth fifty dollars ; 
this and the five hundred make five hundred and “This system of farming is so consistent with 
fifty dollars clear gain to the farmer who changes | good sense and economy, that it must be put in 
his system from grazing to that of soiling cattle. owe in this country at some future period ; 


“Tes : ut it is not likely that any thing less than ne- 

” = sheng by peored ie 2 ea re cessity will induce people to put it into general 

not thrive as well in stables, in the summer sea- | practice, In years to come, when the population 
son, as they will in pasture, but a little experi- 


of this country becomes dense, and the planta- 
ence would convince them of that error in opinion. | tions divided into small farms, the materials for 
The watering-place for cattle, should be in the ge scarce, the — a and the arcane 
: fs y t greater—farmers will neces- 
barn-yard, or as near to it as possible ; and there | TOF Improving } oF z 
: . : rially be led to the method of soiling cattle. 
should be windows in the stable to give free ac- iaclenietian vate : 8 
cess to the airinsummer. I have seen cows that 





Extrac‘s from an essay read fifty-seven years ago 

before the Horsham Society for the Promotion 
{ of Useful Knowledge, by David Lloyd—Advan- 
| | tages of the Soiling System. 

The man who thinks his grandfather lived in 
a dark age and that all wisdom and knowledge 
is peculiar to the present generation is a fool. 
The truth is we are constantly learning and ever 
forgetting, and it is a serious question whether 
we do not forget about as much as we learn. 

Before us lies a little book printed by Major 
Freas, of the Germantown Telegraph, in the year 
1832, being a “ Series of Compendious Essays on 
Different Branches of Farming,” by David Lloyd, 
a practical farmer and noted local writer of 
Horsham, Pa., two generations ago. Within its 
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The Horse—Nomenclature. 








| 
| thirty bushels of lime on an acre,”’ —— 
says our ancient essayist, ‘“‘a Ropy or Stringy Milk in 
Cream. 


by which his annual profits may 
be increased, or losses diminished. 
““ By spreading twenty-five or 


farmer will be enabled to raise 
grass sufficient to support at least 
a moderate stock of cattle, and if 
he keeps them stabled through 
the growing season, and feeds 
them with grass, he will make a 
proper beginning to enrich his 
farm; but if he turns them out 
to graze the fields, he will im- 
poverish the land, and reduce it 
to a worse state than it was before 
he limed. Lime pulverizes the 
land, and stimulates vegetation 





{ 

f dingy leather covers exists more practical gump- | were stabled through all the warmest weather in } — 

I tion upon the subject of agriculture than we are ' summer; they appeared fat and sleek, and in | Thenamesofthe different parts ofa horse, while 
able to find in a whole twelve familiar, perhaps, to many, are 
month’s reading of the modern not thoroughly known to some 
agricultural newspaper. The of our readers. The accompany- 
essay upon “ soiling” we choose ing engraving, with the following 

’ to quote from the present month explanation, will serve to en- 

: as being a pointed and practical lighten those who need enlight- 
statement of the benefits of the enment. For the engraving we 

system, worthy of the deepest are indebted to Dr. Kendall, of 

consideration of every farmer Enosburg Falls, Vt., author of a 

/ who is vainly seeking some plan very practical and useful treatise 


on the horse, just printed, which 
he sells for 25 cents a copy, by 
mail, to any address. 


Several of our dairyman who 
have had trouble from this cause 
have united in a request that Sec- 
retary Edge, of the Pennsylvania 
Board of Agriculture, should ar- 
range an investigation into the 
cause of the trouble and, if pos- 
sible, suggest remedies. We are 
authorized to state that any sam- 
ples left with the microscopist of 
the Board, Dr. Henry Leffermann, 








H 
“17s : 1, Forehead. 5. Shoulder. 9. Withers. 13. Stifle. 17. Hock. ‘ 
forward, till it exhausts the rich 9° Jaw. 6. Arm. 10. Back. 14. Thigh. is. Croup or Rump. at his laboratory, No. 920 Walnut | 
ities i i . 3. Throat. 7. Large Pastern. 11. Loin. 15. Hamstring. 19. Dock. . hi ; : -_ 
qualities of the soil, which re 4. Breast. 8. Small Pastern. 12. Hip. 16. Point of the hock. 20. Cannon-Bones, treet, Philadelphia, will receive 


prompt attention, and that when 
the investigations are complete a report will be 
made. The samples should be in air-tight cans | 
or bottles and as fresh as possible. Secretary 
Edge would be glad to hear from any one who 
has any theories as to the cause to offer or any 
suggestions to make or facts to present. Address 
Thos. J. Edge, Secretary State Board of Agricul- 


ture, Harrisburg, Pa. 
$$$ —$___—___- <> 


Clean the Churn. H 


quires other manure to keep it up. 

“When cattle are turned out to pasture, they 
. deposit their manure about the fields in small 
quantities, exposed to the sun, rain, and winds, 
which carry off its substance till it becomes 
‘ almost totally lost. Even admitting it to be 
equally as good as if it had been deposited in the 
yard or stable, still it is generally lost, for cattle 
seek the shade and cool places; of course their 
manure will be found along fences, watering 
places, and beneath trees, where it does but 
little or no good.” 

‘Suppose a farm of one hundred acres of land, 
conducted in the common system of grazing, be 
i | divided into five fields, a meadow, and an orchard, 
| being seven divisions, including the wood-land 
with one of these divisions, to make as little fenc- 
ing as would be c mvenient. It would take about 
three hundred dollars worth of interior fence to 
divide the farm as above described ; and the an- 
‘ | nual expense of keeping this fence in repair, 
would amount to about twelve dollars; and the 
ground encumbered by the fence would amount 
to about one acre. Land in the common way 
) produces from nine to twelve bushels of wheat 

per acre; and suppose ten acres of this farm to 
be annually manured. Now compare this farm 


better health than those which were exposed to 
the heat of the sun. Cows that are turned into 
pasture are seldom seen grazing, except morn- 
ings and evenings; during the heat of the day 
they resort to the shade. 

“Not only twice the number of cattle can be 
fed from the acre, but twice the quantity of hay 
and grain, and other vegetables, can be raised 
per acre, in the soiling system, that can be fed 
and raised in the grazing system; and it goes on 
with an increasing accumulation of produce,as the At a recent farmer’s meeting in Chester Co., 
soil becomes more and more fertilized by the an- | the President uttered the following very sensible 
nual increase of manure. When fields are grazed | remarks: “ You all know that there is a great 
very close in July and August, the sun not only | deal of third-class butter made, sometimes from 
injures the ground, but parches the roots of the | the cream being spoiled before going into the 
grass and stops its growth, so that it never prop- | churn, but more frequently after. What I was 
erly recruits again and great quantities of it die. | about to say is that it is almost impossible to keep 
If it be designed for mowing the next season, it | a churn perfectly sweet in hot weather. During 
will not produce more than half so much as if it | the process of churning the acid of the cream 
had previously been mown and not pastured.— | will penetrate the wood; pouring hot water into 
But where cattle are kept out of fields, and the | the churn an offensive gas arises. The why and 
grass mown, the second crop starts sooner than | the wherefore—When fermentation takes place 
if it had been grazed, and where the grassiscon- | in the cream its nitrogen and constitutional 
sidered not large enough to mow, it is left to plow | matter is decomposed, and ammonia produced, 
down and serve for a coat of manure to a succeed- | when, by affinity for the acid, lactate of ammonia } 
ing crop of grain. accumulates in the wood of the churn, and it is ) 
£6. 
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volatile at a temperature of 212 degrees. The 
practice of scalding the churn, the last operation 
before the cream goes in, is the means wherewith 
to spoil the butter to the greatest possible degree. 
Scalding volatilizes, and the cream, particularly 
if sour, condenses, and fixes in the butter most 
perfectly this offensive matter, lactate of ammo- 
nia. The rational treatment of a churn is to 
scald it after using it, and dry it, rinsing with 
cold water previous to putting in the cream.” 
[We call that truly and well said. This man 


ought to be frequently heard from. Ep.] 
-_ > + ——— 
New Milk Pail—Important iavention. 


New appliances for the less laborious and more 
profitable production of milk and manufacture 
of butter, are being constantly introduced. The 
Cooley Creamer perhaps leads in importance of 
the newer inventions, but there are others that 
must prove of great value to dairymen ; of these 
we especially name the Perfect Milk Pail, shown 
in the engraving, and introduced to the public 
by the Dairy Supply Company, of New York 
city. Our attention was first called to this pail 
by seeing one on exhibition at the Mt. Holly 
Fair last fail. 

Milk fresh drawn from cows into open pails is 
at once exposed to contamination from the specks 
which may and do fall into it, but still more from 
the atmosphere of the 
stable and the yard. In 
the cleanest yards the 







odors of fresh 
dung and urine 
are always pres- 
entand are often 
absorbed by the 
milk, for milk 
I absorbs odors 
more readily than almost any other known fluid. 

The funnel-like receiver of the Perfect Milk 
Pail is held in position by an elastic tube. When 
the milker brushes off the cow and her udder he 
does so sitting upon the pail cover, which is 
adapted to the purpose, at the same time invert- 
ing the funnel and holding it thus inverted by 
pressing one knee upon it. Then when the dust 
is no longer falling it is turned back into posi- 
tion and he milks into it. Should the cow kick 
or put her foot into the funnel it can be at once 
wiped off and rinsed, and thus the milk is kept 
as free as possible from all contamination. This 
pail can be obtained in this city, at 105 south 
Broad street. 

oer ee 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 

THERE IS money in early spring lambs. To 
have them requires that the buck should have 
access to the ewes by August Ist. 

GREEN CORN for fodder should not be cut for 
the cows until the ears are well formed. There 
is too little substance in young and tender corn 
stalks. 

—L. P. WHITEMAN, 39 Warren Street, New 
York, is the man to address for all particulars 
concerning the glass milk bottle, which we 
show in the wood-cut on page 169. 

SNYDER, at 8th and Green Sts., this city, sells 
Higgin’s salt. Be sure of a good article of salt 
if you want to make the best butter. There is 
no salt quite equal to Higgin’s. 

W. H. JANNEY, of Edgewood, Pa., commends 
Meyer & Henkel’s Butter Color, and asks where 
it can be obtained. We cannot answer the in- 
quiry ; we do not see it advertised. We thought 
Wells, Richardson & Co.’s the best, unless it be 
a few ‘Alderney cows and rich pasture. 

WE WILL be pleased to show to those who call 
a sample glass bottle similar to those used near 
New York for marketing milk. Milk dairymen 
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should see what there is in the new system. We 
hear that Willis P. Hazard has invented a milk 
jar. We hope he will let us know something 
about it. 

FRooM the circular of E. & O. Ward, commis- 
sion merchants, (whose card is always to be found 
in the FARM JOURNAL, and who are as sound 
and reliable as a gold dollar,) we quote: “Butter 
made at creameries in this State (New York,) and 
the West, is in much favor when made from 
soured cream. When fresh it generally com- 


mands the highest market care That made 
from sweet cream loses its flavor very a 
and does not sell so high.” The Messrs 


also suggest that “it is very important that the 

dairyman should keep his salt in a clean and pure 
lace. Salt absorbs moisture, and with it any 
ad flavors which it may have acquired.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


TALLEY STOCK FARM, Dr. L. ELLWOOD, 
ScHENFCTADY, N. Y.—For sale, imported HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE and their progeny (cows, heifers and calves,) 
at reasonable prices. Also registered POLAND-CHINA 
PIGS, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys and Pekin Ducks. 


A S. BEEKMAN, South Branch, N. J. 
e Breeder of High Bred Horses, Jersey Cattle, South- 
down Sheep, Poland China Swine, White and Brown Leg- 
horns, Houdans, Partridge Coc hins, B. B. Games, 
Plymouth Rock Fowls, Pekin and Rouen Ducks. Eggs for 
Hatching at $1.50 for setting of 13 eggs. 


FOR SALE. 


EGISTERED BUTTER JERSEYS, year- 
lings and calves of both sexes, some solid colin full 
black points, yo butter ‘strains and a quality 
rarely for sale. ey Ayrshire stock of deep 
milking families; ebb Southdowns, Chester 
White, Pedigreed Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs 
ofallages: Genuine Scotch (Collie) Shepherd 
ps. parents selected from among the working dogs 

fn the highlands of Scotland; Newfoundland and 
Skye Terrier a oo _— pups of the finest strains we 


——— REIS. 
BAN Nas. MORRI Philadelphia. 


Tove, M. HARVEY. ZEBEDEE HAINES. 
— M. HARVEY & SON, 
West Grove, Che: ter Co., Pa. 
Breeder and Shippers of 


BERKSHIRE & YORKSHIRE PIGS, 


Guernsey and Jersey Cattle, 


Bred from the Best Imported Stock. Also Dark 
Brahma Chickens and Bronze Turkeys from 
the most noted strains. 


i ys S. WALTER & SONS. 
BREEDERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Lincoln Sheep, Chester White, Berk- 


SHIRE and ESSEX PIGS, SCOTCH SHEPHERD DOGS, 
and different breeds of poultry. Send stamp for Descrip- 
tive circular and prices for 1879. Address 

“LA GRANGE FARM, West Chester, Ches. Co., Pa. 


NOW READY for 


Pure Poland Chind Pigs, steweni,thces 


from stock weighing 725 to 900 lbs. dressed. 
H. W. AUSTIN, Woodstown, Salem Co., N. J- 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Thirty Prizes and Sweepstakes won last Fall. Quality of 
stock second to none in the country. Persons wishing 
to start with the best stock, or to improve what they now 
have, especially in the heads and hams, can be supplied 
with the animals they need. 

ALEX. M. FULFORD. Bel-Air, Maryland. 
$500 PRIZE BUTTER Min vist 
the ten FIRST 
wrizes (35.0 in all), at the great Dairy Fair, USE OUR 
It Was awarded Inter- 


ee E RF 3 CTE D national Diploma 
for “Superior Puriiy, 
Send for copy S'rength, Per- 


of their Testi. = 8} I T E R ‘ect Color, and 
Permanence.’ 

























monials, Al- 
ways gives gilteedge color. 
Ask your druggist or merch- 
ant for it: or to know what 
it is, what it costs, where to ~ et it, write to WELLS, 
RICHARDSON & CO., Proprs., Burlington, Vi 


KEND Al T °S This remarkable medi- 
Ae cine will cure Spavins, 
Splint, Curb, Callous, &c., or any enlargement, AND 
WILL REMOVE THE BUNCH WITHOUT BLISTER- 
V N or causing a sore. No remedy 
SE A I ever discovered equals it for cer- 
tainty of action in stopping of action in stopping the lame- 
ness and removing the bunch. Price $1.00. Send for cir- 
cular. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, or sent 
to any address by the inventor, B. J. 

KENDALL, M. D., Enosburgh Falls, Vt. 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & Co., "Agts., Philadelphia. 
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TURNIPS © 


For CATTLE. 


THE BLOOMSDALE 
SWEDE OR RUTA BAGA 
IS THE BEST. 


TURNIPS For Table. 


THE GOOD SORTS ARE NUMEROUS. 
Now is the time to sow. 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET WITHOUT CHARGE. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
SEED GROWERS, 
Nos. 21 and 23S. Sixth Street, Phila., Pa. 
IMPROVED 


JERSEY RED PIGS. 








Address FRANKLIN DECOU, Trenton, New Jersey. 
‘ . 

» Preserves 

ak nb l dl milk from 

: specksand 

PRICE, $2.00. lumps of 

dirt and 





dung, and from the 
odors of the stable, 
the yard and the 
milker, which give 
the so-called ani- 
mal odors. A seat 
for the milker; holds 
14 quarts; can not be 
stepped in nor kicked 
over by the cow; the 
milk is strained be- 

L fore entering it. If 
you desire purer, more wholesome and fragrant milk, cream 
and butter than ever before. Send &. 00 for Fit co Address 

ag gs 


SUP >.. 
P. O. Box 416. 261 & 263 Gree aie h St... N. WY. 
Or THE LESTER MILK COMP NY, 
105 SovuTH BroapD STREET, Philadelp hia, Pa. 


THE “LILLY” BUTTER- a 


Mr. SILAS BETTS, propri-tor of 
Bloomfield Cottage ‘arm, Cam- 
den, N. J., says: “*Itis the per- 
fection of a butter-worker.” Mr. 
ZEBEDEE HAINES, at West 
Grove. Ches. Co., Pa., says: ‘‘It 
works satisfactorily, and I would 
not be without one.” Both gen- 
tleman named above are makers 
of ‘‘ Gilt-edge”’ butter. Guaran- 
teed the best machine. If re- 
turred in thirty days money 
refunded. Send for circular. 

Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
No. 316 Race Sr. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 








THE 


Cooley Creamer, 


EUREKA BUTTER- 
WORKER, and 


SWING CHURN 


For Sale by 
JOSEPH PYLE, Ag’t, 
West Grove, 
Chester county, Penna. 

Aa7- Circulars tree. 





The most effective, sim- 
ple and convenient yet in- 
vented. Works 30 Ibs. 
in less than 5 minutes, 
therenenly working out 
buttermil —, ing 
in the salt. ENTS 
WA NTED. 
circular to 


A. H. BEID, 6 N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


ZIMMERMAN 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 


DRYER & BAKE OVEN 
Over 11,000 in use. 


The BEST in the Market, 
Made entirely of Galvanized Iron 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Send for Circular. Address 


ZiMMERMAN FRUIT DRYER CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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FERTILIZERS. 


FARMERS’ 
Bone and Fertilizing 


COMPANY. 
(Established in 1872.) 
Offer their High-Grade Phosphates at the 


LOWEST PRICES 





current this season for fertilizers of equal standard. 


A GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
will be plainly printed on every package shipped. 
Having been subjected to a seven years’ test, we confi- 
dently claim for our Phosphates the highest merit for 
both immediate and lasting results as crop produ- 
cers, For testimonials see circulars. Address 
JOEL W. STRAWN, Secretary 
Office, No. 116 North Delaware Avenue. Philadelphia. 
WM. A. FISHER, Prest. TREGO, Treas. 
Bryn Mawr, Mont. Co., Pa. sajeaienn Bucks Co., Pa. 


No. { Peruvian Guano. 


The subscribers having effected an arrangement with the 
Peruvian Gov ~ ieee pony Ra — h they have con- 
stantly on hand 


PERUVIAN "GUANO, 


which they will deliver from their own stores in Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, or the Government Storesin New York 
or Baltimore. WE SELL NO GUANO BUT WHAT WE 
RECEIVE DIRECT FROM GOVERNMENT STORES. 
Therefore, parties buying of us can rely on receiving none 
but a pure article. Send for a desc riptive pamphlet. 
CHRISTIAN & CO., 
No. 141 North Water Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


FOR SALE. 


A GENTLEMAN’S HOME. 

I have a plantation of 1,292 acres which I wish to sell. It 
has on it a beautiful new house, out-houses, stables, cribs 
laborers houses, barns, etc.; the ‘dwelling house is entirely 
new, the soil is as g as any in Virginia, and is well 
known as one of the finest game farms in Virginia; the 
grounds around the house are in grass and beautiful flowe rs; 
the dwelling house is completely furnished with new furni- 
ture, bought in 1879; there is a fine pair of carriage horses 
and carriage, farm implements, and all things necessary for 
Pb Soy | on the farm. I willsell the w hole as it stands, for 
ae ,000 cash, and $5,000 on 2 years’ time, at 6 per cent. 

articulars by mail. 

Cc. D. EPES, Nottoway Court House, Va. 


PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER. 


The Simplest! The Most Durable! 


The Best! 


This machine 
embraces all the 
advantages of a 
light and dura- 
ble Lawn Mower. 
Points in supe- 
riority claimed: 
Lightness com- 
bined with 
strength of con- 
struction; easi- 
ness of adjust- 
ment; least lia- 
bility to obstruc- 
tion from clogging; lightness or easiness of running; its 
attractive appearance. Every MACHINE WARRANTED. 
Please call or write for circular. 


LLOYD, SUPPLEE & WALTON, 
625 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ss WWALLINGFORD'S 


GARGET CURE. 


CURES GARGET IN CATTTLE IN 8 or 4 DAYS. 3 or 4 DAYS. 

Farmers and herdsmen, your attention is called to this 
new and valuabie medicine. It is safe, reliable and easily 
administered. Price 75 cents a bottle. 

We could publish hundreds of testimonials pe the fol- 
lowing: ‘One bottle of your GARGET iven toa 
cow one year ago, that had been a ty dy arget two 
years, and on which I had tried all other remedies, and no 
use, cured her, and she has shown no symtoms of Garget 
since.’’—(Signed,) EDWIN DAY, Kennebunk, Me., Mar. 3, 
1878. For sale by JOHNSON, HOLLOWAY & CO.. Phiia. 


AGENTS WANTED £52k bert weitine 


new, scientific, practicai, and money-saving—the 


Diseases of Live Stock 


and their most efficient remedies. ge = Horses, Cat- 
tle, Sheep and Swine. A popular treatise, giving a descrip - 
tion of all the usual diseases to which t ae animals are 
liable, and the most successful treatment of American, 
M.D. Bp. and oe oe veterinarians, by LLoyp V. TELLOR, 
ice, cloth, $2.50. Sold only by sub- 
a preci en cepy mailed on receipt of price. 
EV RY STOCK OWNER AND FARMER WILL BUY 
HIS BOOK ON SIGHT, as it will save him hundreds of 
Fy AN AGENT WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. 
Agents are making from $10 to $20 a day selling it. For 
circulars = terms, address 
H. C. WATTS CO., 508 Minor St.,Phila., Pa. 














| THE POULTRY YARD. 


EDITED BY DR, A. M. DICKIE, 


The Game Fowl. 


Among the numerous poultry keepers in our 
country many admire and prefer Games. The 
Game class has many qualities which make it 
attractive. Its symmetry and beauty, its fear- 
lessness and courage are well known, and the 
advantage taken of these two last qualities by 
cockers to pit their fowls against each other in 
battle has done much tocreate a public sentiment 
unfavorable to the fowl, though the fowl itself 
should not be held responsible for the use to 
which it may be put. 

No variety has been so enthusiastically culti- 
vated by amateurs as the Game, yet in none 
perhaps is there so much room for legitimate 
difference of opinion. The variety of Game is 
jegion, and to describe them all would be a hope- 





THE GAME FOWL. 


less task ; but numerous as are the varieties they 
have most of their characteristics in common, 
color excepted, and a general description of one 
will answer for all. 

The beak should be strong, curved, long and 
sharp; the comb single, erect, and not too large ; 
eye bold, quick, fearless and red ; head long and 
sharp, with the face and throat lean and thin ; 
neck long, strong and well arched; back short 
and very hard, both in flesh and feather ; breast 
broad but neither too lean nor too full; the ramp 
should be narrow, neat and short ; wings strong, 
of medium length, carried neither too high nor 
too low; the tail full, but neither long nor short, 
carried well up to show good spirit, the sickel 
feathers of a good, round, full curve. The fash- 
ionable tail for exhibition birds is different from 
this at present, being narrow, small, carried hori- 
zontally after the style of the Malay Game. To 
our eye this “ whip tail” is not so handsome as 
the one above described, and it does not show the 
same spirit and dash or style in the bird. The 
thighs should be of moderate length, muscular, 
hard and firm, placed well apart and well up to 
the shoulders. Spurs low down, long and sharp. 
Feet flat, broad and spreading, thin but strong ; 
claws and nails straight and long. The whole 
plumage should be very close, short and hard, 
with brilliant, glossy reflections. In the hand 
the body should be short and very hard and solid, 
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the carriage upright, quick, fierce and sharp ; 
weight of cocks 4} to 6 pounds. 

The hen must correspond in form, but, of 
course, in proportion; hardness of flesh and 
feather, with shortness of body being the main 
points. Good hens generally become spurred ; 
weight of hen 3 to 4 pounds. 

In general qualities the Games have many 
merits. In elegance of shape, in hardihood, in 
bold and fearless spirit, they have no equals. 
But besides these recommendations they are fairly 
good layers, provided they have a good range, 
and in delicacy of flavor their flesh is confessedly 
beyond comparison. They should never be fat- 
tened, but if eaten just as taken from their runs 
are equal to the pheasant. They do not require 
as much feed as some breeds, whilst as mothers 
the hen cannot be surpassed. Her only objection 
in this capacity is her fierce and destructive at- 
tacks upon other hens or their broods when they 
come within her reach. When her brood is 
hatched she will defend them against any foe to 
the last gasp. 

But there are a few drawbacks. 
The size of both the birds and 
eggs is small, which makes them 
of little value as a market fowl. 
In confinement a Game hen will 
not lay as well as some others, 
while their pugnacious disposi- 
tion disqualifies them for small 
runs or associating with other 
breeds. 


On the whole the Game fowl 
is best suited to a country gentle- 
men, who can give his fowls ample 
range; and it will in such cir- 
cumstances afford a good supply 
of the most delicious eggs and 
flesh to be obtained. They may 
do for the farmer in some locali- 
ties but they cannot be considered 
a profitable breed for general do- 
mestic purposes, or to those whose 
object in poultry keeping is to 
supply the market with table 
birds. 

We are indebted to Mr. A. 
McLaren, of Meadville, Pa., for the wood-cut, 
which represents his noted black-breasted red 
games. 

> + —————~ 
The State Fair. 


Poultrymen in the Delaware valley should not 
forget to make preparations to visit and exhibit 
it at the State Fair to be held in September at 
the Permanent Exhibition building, Fairmount 
Park. The poultry industry in this region is an 
important one and should be well represented. 
Proper arrangements for exhibiting fowls will be 
provided 

~~? + 
How to Cull. 


Breeders and fanciers have much culling of 
their flocks to do, the ordinary poultry keepers 
may profitably practice the same thing. We 
have always recommended early marketing, but 
at the same time have asked our readers to ex- 
ercise some common sense in selecting the stock 
they intended to keep over to use as breeding 
stock next year. 

The best shaped, best marked pullets should 
be preserved on the same principle and for the 
same reason that the best sow, or cow, or mare 
should be kept where breeding is contemplated. 
One may sell all or nearly all of his early cock- 
erals; but if an early cockeral give signs of de- 
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veloping into an extra fine bird, keep him, and if 
there are two or three such they may be kept 
back at marketing time. If one don’t need to 
keep for his own use more than one or two cocks 
he can usually find a customer for an extra fine 
one among his neighbors at a little better price 
than he could get for him in market. 

A considerable number comparatively of early 
pullets should be kept to lay in the fall and 
winter. We have shown the advantages of this 
in these columns, and do not consider it necessary 
to repeat our arguments on this point at present, 
But where profit is the objective, early pullets 
are the ones to secure that end. 

One should commence to cull by first selecting 
those that are easily recognized as below our 
standard of excellence. Long-legged, gawky, or 
otherwise bad shaped birds should be sold first ; 
and in every case select the poorest birds in the 
flock to sell, and in this way you will have the 
best left for your own use and for reproducing 
your flock next year. The opposite of this 
method is too often adopted, and the largest, 
finest ones are sold first, simply because they are 
the largest and finest. This isa bad mistake and 
should be corrected. Get a fixed type in your 
mind of what a good, well-shaped, productive 
chicken is and then cull for that type. 

-_< + 


Feathered Legs. 


The matter of feathered legs and clean legs is 
one of choice and fancy. Fowls having feathered 
shanks and feet are not on that account less hardy 
and healthy than those with smooth or feather- 
less legs and feet. They may be more subject to 
what is known as scaly or scabby legs, a parasitic 
ailment, than smooth-legged ones, but the latter 
are by no means exempt from the ailment when 
it has once been introduced into the poultry yard. 
Some of the most aggravated cases of scabby legs 
I have ever seen were in smooth-legged fowls. 
It is sometimes argued that the feather-legged 
fowls are more tender footed than the clean-legged 
ones. This claim cannot be substantiated by 
evidence. The most notoriously tender-footed 
breeds are the Dorkings and the Houdans, both 
of which are more troubled with the ‘“‘ bumble- 
foot’’ than any other breeds. It is true that the 
heavy Asiatics are sometimes troubled with 
“bumble-foot’”’ brought on by having roosting 
perches too high from the ground. I have known 
light fowls, like the Leghorns and Hamburgs, 
to havesores on the bottoms of their feet produced 
by lighting on sharp substances, as small bits of 
grit or similar bodies when descending from their 
perches. Except in Dorkings and Houdans in 
which there seems to be a predisposition to ten- 
derness of feet, there need be but little trouble 
from sore-footed fowls, if the perches are not too 
high, and the fowls have not to jump down on 
ground or, floors covered by sharp, fine gravel. 
Occasionally one sees an old Brahma or Cochin 
cock whose feet and legs become swelled and dis- 
eased, and may be literally said to have the gout. 
Such cases are not frequent, and when they do 
occur cannot be charged to feathers on the legs 
and feet. These appendages have no effect on 
stamina or thrift of the fowl at all, and are culti- 
vated simply as a matter of fancy. But those 
who do not admire the leg-feathering incline to 
ridicule and condemn it in unwarranted ways. 

Those who have any width of experience in 
poultry keeping, and who have tried the different 
breeds—those having feathers on the legs and 
feet and those not having them—know very well 
that the leg-feathering stands in no way in caus- 
ative relation to tender-footedness or other ail- 
ments or diseases. 
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FOOT NOTES. 





NEW TERMS for this paper: one subscription, 
50 cents; two subscriptions, 60 cents; four sub- 
scriptions, $1.00. 

THE severe heats of summer are now on us. 
The fowls are oppressed by it and should have 
shade of some sort. 

AUGUST is a good time to dispose of broilers. 
All who are within reach of seaside or other 
summer resorts will find a market for them at 
such places, and should take advantage of it. 

Now is the time when.sour thick milk is in 
order. Mix a little bran and chopped oats into 
it and pour it into troughs in shaded places. The 
chickens will find and appreciate it. 

SoME few persons hatch broods in Augustand 
September, but it will not pay the average poul- 
try keeper to do so; there is no profit in these 
broods unless under other than ordinary circum- 
stances. 

THE water in many places is very low in 
springs and streams. Do you give your chickens 
water every day? If you don’t, your own sup- 
ply ought to be cut off for a day or two; then you 
would know how it is yourself. 

THE younger broods should be well fed now 
so as to keep them growing as rapidly as possi- 
ble. In many places the foraging season ends 
by the middle of next month, and the chicks 
grow much faster in warm weather when well 
cared for. 

THE feeding coop for young chickens will be 
found very useful now. We have recommended 
this fixture so frequently and so earnestly that 
most sensible poultry raisers probably have one 
or more of them. e would like to hear from 
those who use them. 

WHERE there is a surplus of sour milk a part 
of it should be made into curds for the young 
chickens and turkeys. Where foraging oppor- 
tunities are not of the best, or where there are 
large or considerable numbers and the insects 
within reach are closely hunted up every day, 
curds are a very good substitute for them. 

DURING the August house cleaning——poultry 
house dieanion--6il the old nests should be re- 
moved and the material used in the boxes burned, 
so as to destroy any vermin that may have found 
harbor therein. Some people will allow the hens 
to use the same nest for laying and hatching in 
all summer. This isslovenly and wrong. Fowls 
have rights which must be recognized and re- 
spected if one wishes to keep them profitably. 


A FATTENING coop is a handy thing to have 
and is not hard to make. The front should be 
made of round smooth sticks, the sides and back 
of boards, and bottom of roofing lath set edge- 
wise two inches apart. The coop should either 
have legs of its own or be set on tressles, so as to 
raise it high enough to allow the droppings to be 
easily removed from under it. It may be 4 feet 
long, 24 or 3 feet deep and 3 feet high, with a 
board roof or cover. A door in the rear part is 
needed to get the chickens in and out. A shelf 
for a feed and water trough in front of the open 
rounds for the fowls to eat and drink from. Who 
will make one? 


The ‘‘Gape”’ season is probably over for this 
year, but the lice season and the cholera season 
are not over. It is astonishing how fast lice will 
breed and multiply these sultry days. All the 
conditions necessary for their development seem 
to be supplied by the dry, sultry weather. They 
are no harder to kill now, however, than at any 
other time. Whitewash and carbolic acid, as we 
have so often prescribed, are the remedies, and 
they are specific and certain. The free and 
timely use of these remedies for the vermin will, 
in a measure, protect the fowls against the 
cholera. Cleanliness and proper feeding and 
watering are very important in preserving the 
sanitary status in the poultry yard. Many a one 
neglects these matters until the fowls are eaten 
up by the lice, or are destroyed by cholera and 
other ails. They complain that the “ poultry is 
not doing well”; but neglect to do their own 
part by the poultry well, until it is too late and 
they lose half their chickens before they can stop 
the mischief. Such management must be char- 
acterized as unprofitable, mean, contemptible. 
See to it that your poultry quarters are put in 
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proper order at once. If you don’t, you deserve 
no sympathy if you lose your last chickens. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 


ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


ULTRY CHOLERBA.—ITS CAUSE, NATURE 
and MANAGEMENT. Sent poet for 50 Cents. 
Address this office, or Dk. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


HITE LEGHORNS EXCLUSIVELY.— 

Pierce and J. B. Smith strainscrossed. None dis- 

ualified by the ‘**American Standard of Excellence.” 
Eggs an Fow!ls for sale. Write! 

A. J. PONTIUS, Millersburg, Dauphin Co... Pa. ee 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS! 


Drake strain; no other breed kept. Have taken ist or 2d 
prize whenever I have shown them at the main poultry 
shows. Eggs and Chickens in season. Also Rouen Ducks. 
Send for circular. EDWIN JOHNSON, Dolington, Pa. 


EXCELSIOR 
POULTRY YARDS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas, Gold and Silver Pen- 
ciied Hambur, , Black Hamburgs. Polish, W. and B. Leg- 
horn, Gold L, Sebright Bantams, Silver D. W. Game Ban - 
tams, B. B. R. G. Bantams, Pekin Ducks. EGGS IN 
SEASON. J. DORWART Reading, Pa. 


Keystone Poultry Yards. 


Kennett Square, Ches. Co., Pa. E. J. CHANDLER, 
Breeder and Shi} per of High Class Thoroughbred Fancy 
Poultry ; White Crested Blk Polish, Buff and White Coch- 
ins, Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas, American Domi- 
niques, 8S.S. Hamburgs, B. Red Game Bantams, and Pekin 
Ducks. Eggs. $2.00 per 15 or $3.00 per 26. Also Toulouse 
Geese Eggs, at $5 00 per doz. All Eggs, guaranteed fresh 
and pure. 


BEST IS CHEAPEST. 


LM OA aol, |soAll] 
Get Your Money’s Worth, 





THE LARGEST and MOST SUCCESSFUL 
POULTRY BREEDER 


In America is still ‘‘ RUNNING,” and has a splendid stock 
of the leading varieties of Land and Water Fow!ls, 
Scotch Terrier Dogs and Berkshire Pigs. 
The best and cheapest — to buy stock is at Headquarters. 
Most useful ** Hand-book of Poultry ” ever issued, 
(new edition,) with large, elegant engravings of the lead- 
ing varieties of Land and Water Fowls, with descriptions 
of breeds, hen houses, how to manage fowls, how to make 
hens lay and keep them in thrift and health, giving valua- 
ble remedies for Cholera, Roup, and other diseases, Lice, 
etc. Postpaid, 25 cents, in stamps, coin or currency—worth 
dollars to every ultry keeper. Send your address by 
Postal and get full circulars and Price Lists. 

NOTHING BEATS TODD’S REMEDIES for CURING 
CHICKEN CHOLERA and all POULTRY DISEASES 


DICKIE'S 
POULTRY 
POWDER. 


This medicine is prepared by a man who has had a large 
ractical experience in poultry 
eeping, and is the best prepa- 

tion for fowls in the market. It 

will prevent and cure disease 
and keep the stock pee | an 
thrifty. It is sold by wholesale 
aoe druggists in Philadelphia from 
figy Whom country merchants and 
dealers can order it. The 


POULTRY POWDER 
AND 
GAPE CURE 
should be in the hands of every 
ult: eeper. A word to the wise is sufficient. Ask your 


poultry keepe 
storekeeper for Dickie’s Poultry Powder and take 
no other. and sold at wholesale and retail by 


DR. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


Do NoT be afraid to send money by mail ; 
there is little risk of its going astray. 


WE SEND four copies one year for $1.00; and 
each additional copy above four at 25 cents. 





SEND postage stamps to us instead of silver ; 
the former will come safely in a letter ; the latter 
may not. 





New TERMS for this paper: one subscription 
50 cents; two subscriptions 60 cents; four 
subscriptions, $1.00. 





WE SHALL thank the friendly reader to send 
us a few names of neighbors who do not take the 
FARM JOURNAL, to whom we will occasionally 
send specimen copies. 





Is IT not poor economy to pay $1.50 or $2 for 
an agricultural paper when a better one can be 
had for 50 cents, or in clubs of four at 25 cents 
each? We should think so. 





WE hope all our readers will do their part in 
making the coming State Agricultural Fair, to 
be held in this city, a grand success. The Fair 
will extend through two weeks, beginning with 
September 8th. 





SUBSCRIBERS who appreciate the FARM JOUR- 
nal are urged to get up clubs of four at 25 cents 
each, postage prepaid. We have not a subscriber 
on our list that could not easily do that ; not one. 
To aid in the effort we will send specimen copies 
to all persons who apply for them. 





THEY like the FARM JOURNAL out in Ne- 
braska, as the following letter will show : 

Mr. EDITOR :—First copy of your paper re- 
ceived. I am so well pleased that I must bid 
you ‘‘God-speed.” I now have the Nebraska 
Farmer before me ;. it is the size of your journal ; 
striking the advertisements from both papers, 
and the JOURNAL contains the most reading and 
that of a superior quality—something of practical 
value to any one who owns a patch of ground 
large enough for a flower bed. Both papers are 
monthlies, one for 50 cents, the other $2.00 per 
annum. FB Ns 

Carleton, Neb. 


een neat ee 


Letter from Ohio. 








A subscriber speaks his mind. 

Mr. WILMER ATKINSON.—Sir: The FARM 
JOURNAL continues to make its monthly visits 
to our home, and I must say that it is ever wel- 
come. It is worth many times the price charged 
to every farmer who will read and heed it. The 
short, practical articles on practical subjects are 
just what the farmers need, for as a rule they 
spend the greater part of their time in the field, 
and have little left for the perusal of lengthy 
essays. I, for one, am glad to note that the pro- 
prietor does not see fit to mix politics and religion 
with agriculture for his readers ; for, while these 
are subjects that deserve our attention, yet taste 
differs, and each perfers to mix them to suit 
himself. 

The paragraph in the June number concern- 
ing advertisements, (relating to Lawrence & Co.,) 
ought to be considered by every newspaper pro- 
prietor in the land. The advertising columns 
are a very important part of every paper, and 
are a pretty good criterion by which to judge of 
the whole. 

Your “ Higienic Hints” are of great value. 

Enclosed herewith I send you the addresses of 
several farmers, who ought to be suffiiciently in- 
terested in their calling to subscribe for your 
paper. Yoars, truly, 


Hinckley, Ohio. W. A. MUSSER. 





The Farm Journal. 


Notice—To Advertisers. 





(To be read when preceded by a Blue Cross.) 


Those who advertise in the FARM JOURNAL 
find that “it pays.’’ In proof of which read the 


following : 
“The FARM JOURNAL has paid me better than 
the -—- ——, which charges $1.00 a line. The 


JOURNAL is one of the best mediums I know 
of.’—JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. Y. 

“T expected to continue if it brought me any 
inquiries, and it has; more than any advertising 
I have heretofore done.” —THOS. M. HARVEY, 
Stock-breeder, West Grove, Pa. 

“My advertisement last month in your paper 
did me as much good as the Country Gentle- 
man.”—F. MORRIS, Stock-breeder, Phila., Pa. 

“Your paper and the American Agriculturist 
are my most satisfactory mediums for adverti- 
sing.’ —S. C. DECOU, Nurseryman, Moores- 
town, N. J. 

“ Your advertisement has done me great good ; 
double the space and continue.””—R. HADDOCK, 
Poultryman, Wilmington, Del. 

“ Applications for my circular have been as 
great through the FARM JOURNAL as any other 
paper.”—J. K. SHARPLESS, (Originator of 
Sharpless’ Strawberry,) Catawissa, Pa. 

“Your paper is first-class to advertise in; I 
got orders for corn, potatoes, and raspberries from 
nine States, out as far as Michigan, south as far 
as South Carolina; run me right out.”—ROW- 
LAND ROBERTS, Horsham, Pa. 

James Cloud & Son, Stock-breeders, Kennett 
Square, Pa., say that the “ FARM JOURNAL is 
one of the best papers we ever advertised in.” 

“T think the JOURNAL a good medium.”—S. 
J. ALLIS, Nurseryman, Erie, Pa. 

A. W. Livingstons Sons, of Columbus, Ohio, 
originators of Acme and Paragon tomatoes, say : 
“Tt has paid well.” 

B. R. Black, Poultryman, of Mullica Hill, N. 
J., writes: ‘‘ Am glad to see so many evidences 
of prosperity in the FaRM JOURNAL. The ad- 
vertisements tell the tale.” 

“The responses to my advertisement in the 
FARM JOURNAL have been very satisfactory.” — 
ISAIAH T. CLYMER, Quakertown, Pa. 

“Lots of people answer in response to present 
advertisement.’”—E. DYLLWIN DARLING- 
TON, Florist, Doylestown, Pa. 

We refer to any of the above parties. 

This is the verdict ; and the reason is that the 
FARM JOURNAL is read by more wide-awake, 
progressive, well-to-do farmers than any three 
other agricultural papers printed in the Middle 
States, (out of New York.) 

If you want trade with rural people the cheap- 
est and surest way it is to advertise in this paper. 

My terms are 20 cents a line per month, or $2 
a line per year. Give our people a chance to 








deal with you. Address 
WILMER ATKINSON, Proprietor. 
OUR CLUBBING RATES 
—WITH— 


MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS, 


In connexion with the FARM JOURNAL we 
receive subscriptions for any magazine or news- 
paper in the United States at the Publisher’s 
price or less. We present below both the 
publishers’ prices and our own, of a large num- 
ber of the leading magazines an@ papers. The 
reader will note that we include the Farm 
JOURNAL for one year in every instance, at the 
price given in the right-hand column, and that 
postage on both publications is prepaid. 

Publisher’s Price Our Price 


for the paper for BOTH 

named. papers. 

American Agriculturist,  - - 1.50 1.60 
American Bee Journal. - 1.50 1.60 
Amer. Milliner and Dressmaker, 1.50 1.60 
Arthur’s Magazine, - : - 2.25 2.25 
American Naturalist, - - 4.00 3.60 
Atlantic Monthly, - - - 4.00 3.80 
Appleton’s Journal, : - 3.00 2.85 


Amer. Poultry Yard (weekly,) - $1.50 
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$1.60 
American Rural Home, - - 1.50 1.85 
Babyland, (new subs.) - - .50 .90 
Baltimore American, (weekly,) - 1.50 1.60 
Bee-keeper’s Magazine, - ~- 1.50 1.60 
Brainard’s Musical World, - 1.50 1.60 
Burlington Hawkeye, : - 2.00 1.85 


Chicago Tribune - 1.50 1.70 


Christian at Work, New York, - 3.00 2.60 
Christian Union, - = = 3.00 3.00 
Cincinnati Inquirer, (weekly,) - 1.15 1.60 
Cincinnati Weekly Times, - 1.50 1.60 
Country Gentleman, - - - 2.50 2.60 
Danbury News, -_ - - 2.10 2.20 
Demorest’s Magazine, - - 3.00 2.60 
Episcopal Recorder, ( Phila.) - 3.00 2.60 
Fireside Companion, - : - 3.00 2.85 
Forney,s Progress, - : - 5.00 4.60 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper, (weekly) 4.00 3.60 
is Chimney Corner, 4.00 3.60 
ss Budget of Fun, - 1.50 1.60 
Fruit Recorder, Palmyra, - - 1.00 1.15 
Gardeners’ Monthly, - - - 2.10 2.00 
Godey’s Lady Book, - - - 2.00 2.10 
Globe-Democrat, (weekly) - 1.50 1.70 
— Magazine, Bazar and 
eekly, each, - - - 4.00 3.85 
Health ulema, Battle Creek, 1.00 1.20 
Home Journal, - . - - 2.00 2.10 
Home Circle, (Boston,) - - 2.00 1.60 
Illus. Christian Weekly, (new sub.) 2.50 2.70 
Independent, (with premium) - 3.00 3.10 
Journal of Chemistry, (new subs.) 1.00 1.25 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet,(with prem.)1.30 1.60 
Laws of Life, (Danville,) - - 1.50 1.60 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 4.00 3.60 
Littell’s Living Age, - - 8.00 7.35 
Maryland Farmer, - - 1.00 1.35 
Medical Times, (Phila.) 4.00 3.60 
Methodist, - - - - 2.20 2.30 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker, 2.00 2.35 
Mother’s Magazine, - - 1.50 1.60 
National Baptist, (Phila.) - - 2.50 2.85 
New York Dail age - 12.00 9.60 
Nez Graphic, (Saturdays) 2.50 2.35 
“5 Herald, (weekly) - 1.00 1.50 
™ Medical Journal, - 4.90 3.60 
“ Observer, (new subs.) 3.15 2.75 
“ Times, (weekly) - 1.00 1.50 
Tribune, “ - - 2.00 1.95 
- Weekly Witness, - 1.50 1.80 
Weekly World, - 1.00 1.50 
Nursery, - : : - 1.50 1.70 
Penna. School Journal, . - 1.60 1.70 
Penn Monthly, - : - 3.00 2.85 
Peterson’s Magazine, - - - 2.00 2.10 
Phila. Daily Record, (1 year) 3.00 3.10 
- “ “¢ (six mos.) - 1.50 1.85 
“ «« Press, (six mos.) 4.40 4.50 
«Weekly Press, - - - 2, 1.85 
“ « “ Times, - + 300 1.85 
Popular Science Monthly, - 5.00 4.60 
Poultry World, - - - = 1.25 1.35 
Prairie Farmer, - - - 2.00 2.10 
Saturday Evening Post, 2.00 1.85 
Saturday Night, - 3.00 2.85 
Scientific American, - - - 3.20 3.16 
Hs Supplement, 5.00 4.60 
The Household, - - - - 1.10 1.35 
Scientific Farmer, - - 1.00 1.30 
Scribner’s Magazine, - : - 4.00 3.80 
Springfield Republican, (weekly,) 2.00 2.10 
St. Nicholas, - - - - 3.00 3.00 
Toledo Blade, - - ; 2.00 2.10 
Vick’s Floral Magazine, - - 1.25 1.45 
Wallace’s Monthly, . 3.00 3.10 
Waverly Magazine, 5.00 3.60 
Western Rural, - 2.00 2.00 
Wide Awake, - - - 2.00 2.10 
Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times, 5.00 5.10 
Woman’s Journal, - - 2.50 2.35 
Youth’s Companion, (new subs.) 1.75 1.85 


This is only a partial list. We will furnish any 
other leading publication at corresponding rates. 
Where two or more papers are wanted we offer 
special reductions. Write for terms of any not 
on the list. g@-Subscribers, in remitting, will 
do us a great favor by stating whether it is a 
NEW subscription or a RENEWAL. Address all 


communications to 
WILMER ATHINSON, 
Publisher, FARM JOURNAL, 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 


THE FARM JOURNAL aims to be practical rather than 
theoretical; it treats subjects in season, and in a concise 
and pointed manner, excluding long-winded discussions 
and fine-spun theories of fancy farmers. Our editorial 
labor is performed by ourselves ; we do notdump a mass of 
rubbish into our columns, expecting our readers to assort 
it themselves. 

All communications intended for publication must be 
brief and right to the point, conforming to our Editorial 
Plan. Long, thin articles we have no room for. 

Our rule for correspondents is, after their communica- 
tions are prepared, strike out the top and bottom, and 
condense the middle. 

We want CREAM,—send the 8KIM-MILK to some other 
establishment. Let us have facts, Facts, FACTS. 

Adhering strictly to this plan we are enabled to present 
as much useful information as most of the high priced 
papers. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprietor. 
8. R. SCOFIELD, Associate Editor. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 


PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST, 1879. 


‘Tue Farm JOURNAL does not dabble in politics; nor are 
the religious views of editors and contributors imposed 
upon its readers. There are already enough religious papers 
to meet the requirements of every sect, and enough political 
ones to keep everybody in hot water. Our mission is to 
advance the art of agriculture and instruct in household 
economy, not to proclaim religious dogmas nor advocate 
political platforms. 


Soil for the Window Garden. 


All who wish to have plants growing in pots 
in winter should prepare a heap of good soil for 
them immediately, in the following manner. 
Find some good rich soil, which is covered with 
a thick sod of grass but free from weeds, cut off 
the sod, digging about three inches deep and 
pile up, mixing with it about one-fourth the 
bulk of well-rotted cow manure. Allow this to 
remain ina heap fora month, wetting it occa- 
sionally if there are not frequent rains, then turn 
it over, break the sods and mix it well and leave 
it in a heap until needed for use. If the soil is 
heavy mix a little sand with it. Do this and 
next winter your plants will grow and bloom. 


THE steady increase of abortion in cows has 
caused a desire for a full and complete investi- 
gation into its cause, prevention and cure. In 
obedience to a resolution the President of the 
Board of Agriculture, (Governor Hoyt,) has ap- 
pointed a commission consisting of Isaiah Mich- 
ener, of Bucks county, John P. Edge, of Chester 
county, Samuel W. Comly, of Montgomery Co. 
and Watson P. Magill, of Bucks county, Pa., to 
act in conjunction with C. B. Michener, the ve- 
terinary surgeon of the Board, in an attempt to 
ascertain the cause and cure. The commission 
are to report to Secretary Edge by November 
next. 


WE WANT several back numbers of the FARM 
JOURNAL of the following months: July, August 
and September, 1877, June, 1878 and February, 
1879. Our friends who do not file the paper— 
we hope the number is few who do not—will con- 
fer a favor by sending us the above dates. Those 
complying with this request will receive due 
credit when renewing their subscriptions. 


SHOULD we receive twenty-five orders, we can 
supply the “ Economy Patent Binders” for the 
FARM JOURNAL, at 60 cents each. Volume III 
closes with next month. Those wanting the 
binder will please notify us at once. 





INTELLIGENCE from the New England States 
is to the effect that there is a very large acreage 
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planted with potatoes, as in the Middle and 
Western States. Well, we hope everybody will 
have a good crop and get good prices for it. 


THE Pennsylvania State Fair will open in the 
Main Centennial Building, this city, on Septem- 
ber 8th. Come to it, by all means. 





WORKING MEN in the cities are trying to 
establish eight hours as a legal day’s work. 
How would that suit our farmer readers who 
find fourteen hours too few, during the summer 
season ? 





“GO WEST, young man, and grow up with the 
country” in view of the wild tornados we hear 
of in that section, is now altered to ‘‘Go West, 
and blow up with the country.” 





ADVERTISERS, please don’t crowd us; make 
your advertisements short and to the point. 
Give us cream, not skim-milk. We want room 
for reading matter. 


ARE YOUR houses a°d barns, with contents, 
insured from loss by fire? Are the policies iron- 
clad? After a fire this question may assume 
vital importance unless the proper answer can 
be given now. 





r= 

TEN-FORTY BONDS now cease to pay interest. 
Those unfortunate enough to possess any should 
send them in for redemption. 


THEORISTS to the rear; working farmers to 
the front. This is one of the FARM JOURNAL’S 
mottoes. Do you like it? 

NEW TERMS for this paper: one subscription, 
50 cents; two subscriptions, 60 cents; four sub- 


scriptions, $1.00. 


A LITTLE more sheep and poultry, and less 
hog, is what this country needs. 


THE NEW iertilizer law goes into effect in 
Pennsylvania on August Ist. 








THE advertisement of ‘Free to all; Fleet- 
wool’s Life of Christ,’”? which appeared in this 
paper for July seems to be tainted with fraud. 
We received it from a respectable firm of adver- 
tising agents at Cincinnati, and relying upon 
this firin, the advertisement went in without the 
careful inspection that it should have had, at 
our hands. Eternal vigilance seems to be requi- 
site to keep out advertisements of the humbug 
class, and even then they will occasionally slip 
in, as in this case. Our readers will please 
excuse us this time. —— 

THE agricultural papers are now busy telling 
how to plant corn and potatoes, when to cut 
grass for hay, how to fill ice houses and pick 
strawberries, There is nothing like being sea- 
sonable. 

ONE of the greatest inventions of the age is 
the self-acting cow milker. Thus sayeth a Wes- 
tern agricultural paper. But itis not true. The 
self-acting cow milker is a self-acting humbug. 


BEWARE of frauds in fertilizers. Buy only 
of those manufacturers, who, having made a 
good reputation, have one to los». 


AT FARMERS’ clubs it is not those who know 
the most that do the most talking. That is, 
“hardly always.” 
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TOPICS IN SEASON. 


The Farm, 


Make the earth mellow around ail young 
fruit trees. Keep it so. 

Rue’s potato digger,—advertised last 
month—appears to be a good thing. 

Turn to the June number of this paper, page 
142, and see how wagon tires can be tightened 
without taking them te the shop. 

“‘ How shall I best drain a wet piece of 
ground.” §. B. D. Will Isaac Eyre please 
answer ? 

Plowing for wheat in this part of the country 
is mostly done in August. The plow should be 
oiled and scoured up now. 

Cut underbrush, briars along fence rows, &c., 
this month. Never mind the moon. But after 
they make the second growth later, cut them 
again. Mind that you cut the second growth. 
This kills. 

Immense satisfaction seems to have been 
given, the past season, by the Philadelphia 
Broad-cast Seed Sower, advertised by the FARM 
JOURNAL, last spring. On the last page of this 
paper we again print the card of the general 
agents, Benson Maule & Co. 

Sow this month a patch of rye for cutting 
green early next spring, for the milch cows. 
Manure heavily and sow thickly. This will 
give you “grass butter” a month ahead of your 
neighbors next season. Another crop or two can 
be grown on the same ground, after the rye 
comes of. 


An old hedge maker informs us that young 
hedges should not be cultivated later than the 
last week in July, even though slighted in the 
first part of the season. Working the ground 
now may force a vigorous growth in the autumn, 
rendering the growing plants extremely likely 
to winter-kill. 


We are enabled to present an engraving of a 
milk bottle, such as has been used by Ratchford 
Starr, on “Echo Farm,” in Connecticut, in 
sending milk to New York city market. Mr. 
Starr has seven thousand of these bottles in use. 
His customers receive the milk in sealed bottles, 
every morning, returning the empty bottles, left 
the previous day, tothe milkman. We are in- 
formed that Mr. Starr has never yet had a bottle 
to break with milk in it though he adopted this 
system several years ago. 

The bottles are made of flint glass; the open- 
ing in the top is one and a half inches in 
diameter. 

The firm supplying these bottles also furnish 
safety boxes into which the bottles are packed 
for shipment. These boxes are lined with gran- 
ulated cork safety packing paper which pre- 
serves the contents from breakage at the hands 
of railroad baggage smashers. The bottles are 
sealed at the dairy, a vital feature of the system, 
so that neither the milkman, nor serving maids 
in the kitchen, can tamper with their contents, 
until they reach the hands of the city house- 
keeper. 

We cannot very readily describe the method 
of closing the bottle and need only say that it is 
done as quick as a flash; a hundred bottles can 
be filled with milk and sealed, in a few minutes. 
A specimen bottle can be seen at this office. 

Shippers of milk near the large cities had 
better examine the new system of shipping 
milk; we are much mistaken if it does not 
greatly lesson their present miseries, if it does 
not put an end to them altogether. 
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Al complaint and protest reaches us in the 
following language: ‘‘I am informed that a 
score of people through Kent and Sussex coun- 
ties, in Delaware, are engaged in making fertil- 
izers for farmers, some of whom are ignorant men 
who know nothing of the business, producing a 
cheap, worthless article and selling mostly to 
their neighbors. Are not some of them a nuisance 
against whom it would be well to sound a word 
of caution? Such people do not trouble them- 
selves about analyses, doing a small business. 
What can you Sod out about them ?” 

There are a number of parties on the Delaware 
Peninsula and elsewhere where fertilizers are 
in requisition, who, using the numerous formulas 
sent out by dealers in fertilizing materials, do 
mix the ingredients together and sell to farmers 
near them. Some of these parties are honest and 
reliable men so far as they know, but they rely 
entirely upon the formulas they receive. What 
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they sell is sometimes worth to the farmer all 
they ask for it, as its effect on some crops some 
seasons show, but the margin of profit is too 
small for others and they buy of the dealers re- 
fuse chemicals of the same general name, mix 
these with a large quantity of sand of the same 
color as the ground phosphate rock, or Orchilla 
guano, and sell the mixture as fertilizers. It is 
not altogether worthless, but is very dear, consid- 
ering the small amount of plant food it contains. 
Some of these houses do get out an analysis at 
first. We have scores of them, with the chem- 
ist’s name attached. 

The farmers themselves must look to this 
matter. If they prefer to pay twenty dollars for 
two thousand pounds of a fertilizer, eight hun- 
dred pounds of which is yellow soil, cart it home, 
handle and apply it, rather than pay ten or twelve 
dollars for the agricultural elements contained 
in it without the soil, whose concern is it? From 
what we can learn there is from nine to fourteen 
dollars, money value, per ton, represented in the 
home mixtures called fertilizers and superphos- 
phates now supplied to farmers. 

We know ourselves of mixtures sold for $20 
and $22 per ton without any potash in the mix- 
ture, salt and sulphate of potash having been 
added instead. It is well for our readers, whom 
we would guard against unprincipled swindlers, 
to know that stringent laws exist in Delaware, 
and a heavy fine imposed against manufacturing 
or selling any fertilizer without a license and the 
certified analysis of the State chemist on every 
package offered for sale. The laws of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and New Jersey are no less 
stringent. 

The Milford (Del.) News cautions farmers 
against a certain cheap crop grower largely sold 
to farmers last year in Sussex county. “It not 
only failed to do any good but it poisoned the 
crop so that it could not grow at all.” But will 
the caution be heeded, or will some new fraud 
be adopted this season ? 








We have before us analyses of fertilizers made 
by two of the most respectable “ operators” in 
lower Delaware as printed upon their bags and 
these give the total value of the fertilizers 
respectively $14.12 and $18.86. These fertilizers 
are sold to farmers at $35 ton, while the analysis 
of the same-cost fertilizers made by Lister Bros., 
Moro Philips, Walton, Whann & Co., and Baugh 
& Sons., range in value from $35 to $45 per ton. 
We repeat that our readers cannot exercise too 
much cireumspection in regard to the parties of 
whom they purchase their fertilizers, and it is as 
a rule safest to buy of such only as have estab- 
lished a reputation for honest wares, and who 
cannot afford to lose an iota of the good name 
that has cost so much to establish by offering an 
article of fertilizer worth less than they sell it for. 

The Truck Garden. 

Strawberry notes.—We have received the 
strawberry catalogue of J. T. Lovett, of Little 
Silver, N. J., and find some suggestions therein 
well worth publication. Plants should be set as 
soon after the middle of July as possible, although 
if pot-grown plants are used, a good crop will be 
produced the following June, if planted as late 
as the middle of September to the first of October. 
For pot-grown plants the hill system is the best 
under all circumstances. Under this system pre- 
pare beds four feet wide, and two feet between 
them. Such beds will hold three rows, fifteen 
inches apart, and leave nine inches between the 
outside rows and the pathways, and can be kept 
clean and the fruit gathered without stepping 
upon them, which is a decided advantage. Set 
the plants fifteen inches apart in the rows. For 
the first three or four weeks after planting, 
nothing need be done beyond keeping the ground 
clear of weeds, by hoeing or horse cultivation. 
This should be done every week or ten days; 
for if the weeds get a start, they will double the 
labor, and draw nourishment from the soil that 
should go to the plants. In about a month after 
planting, they will commence to throw out run- 
ners, which should be kept cut or pinched off as 
they appear; when, by the end of the growing 
season, each plant will have formed a complete 
bush or “stool,’”’ a foot or more in diameter with 
mature crowns for next June’s fruiting. Do not 
plant too deep! More plants are killed by this 
error than all others put together. Plant even 
with the surface, or as the plants stood before 
digging! Better err by not planting deep 
enough, than too deep, for if the crown of the 
plant is covered, at this season of the year, it is 
almost certain death toit. Whether the plants 





ALLEN’S HAND PLOW. 


are pot-grown or layers, make the earth very 
firm about the plant, by pressing on opposite 
sides with the hands. If these precautions are 
complied with, not one properly grown pot- 
grown plant in a thousand will fail to grow. 
For the home table, next winter and spring, 
plant some cabbage now of the quick-growing 
Winningstadt variety. Gathered before hard 
frost the young and tender heads will be far su- 








perior to more matured ones and they will keep 
better. In cooking, cut the heads in quarters, 
and serve them without breaking or “‘ mussing,”’ 
each quarter or eighth being laid out on the plate, 
and dress with gravy or drawn butter, and you 
have a feast fit for a king. Those who grow 
nothing but the large cabbages that are sown 
early and grown until late in the season, know 
nothing of the real delicacy of a good young cab- 
bage, and had better enlarge their knowledge 
and gratify their taste as soon as possible. Plants 
can be obtained at the leading seed stores. 

Al plow by mail! This is something new in- 
deed. Mr. Allen, of this city, has invented a 
small hand plow which he thinks “ will largely 
take the place of hand weeding, hoeing and spad- 
ing in the vegetable garden, and that every 
garden, however small, where vegetables are 
grown for home consumption or for market 
should have this tool.” Mr. Allen will send this 
plow, minus the handles, to any post-oflice in 
the United States, directions for making the 
handles accompanying the plow. A good hand 
plow has been needed ; we hope this will fill the 
bill, and it looks as if it would. Allen’s address 
is 229 Market street. 

** Can any of the subscribers or contributors 
to the FARM JOURNAL, give any information 
respecting the Jersey Naret, a delicate white 
turnip, long, somewhat like the parsnip in form, 
very sweet and best for table use. I think it is 
what my father raised and called White Swedish 
turnip. They keep tall June and are very de- 
sirable.” A tWka 


This we recognize as the same as Landreth 
discribes in his catalogue as Chou Navet, Sweet 
German, or Hanover. Landreth says it is rapidly 
growing in popular favor. It can be kept until 
June and grows mellow with age, like an apple. 

Where tomatoes are grown only for family 
use it is nice to have the vines tied to stakes or 
trained to trellises, as the best results are thus ob- 
tained and the expense is not large; but market 
gardeners will find it best to spread straw under 
the plants and let them sprawl. Many do not use 
straw but let the tomatoes lie upon the earth, in 
which case they become covered with dirt and 
either have to be washed—a work of labor—or 
go to market in a filthy condition, in which case 
they must be sold at a reduced price. 

Of course, eat all the best and earliest ears 
of sugar corn, saving the late nubbins for seed! 
This is a sure way to make the seed “run out.” 

Cut off blackberry canes, as soon as clear of 
fruit, to within two feet of the ground. We 
mean two feet, not four. 

Wanted to know, the best time to mow 
asparagus beds. Will some one please tell ? 

The Orchard. 

Keep newly planted trees worked around all 
summer. The ground about them should be as 
mellow as thorough and frequent stirring can 
make it. About this there can be no question. 

Edwin Satterthwaite says the most import- 
ant question relating to the treatment of orchards 
is that of cultivation. His practice has been to 
plow and cultivate constantly, and he grows 
other crops on the ground; in this way the 
ground is manured every year. In cultivating 
he first throws the furrow towards the ‘row and 
then from it. With an apple orchard it is not 
worth while to try and get more than one crop 
from the ground after the trees get large. The 
ground may be plowed twice a year. Such weeds 
as grow might be cut off and left for a mulch. 

Pears do well planted in the fall. One year 
old trees are the best. The soil must be good ; the 
water line not within two feet of the surface. A 
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sandy loam is best for the Duchesse and Bartlett. 
The Vicar of Winkfield and Buerre d’Anjou 
will bear and thrive in a heavier soil. While 
other varieties do well in many localities, the 
Doyenne d’Ete, Bartlett, Duchesse, Beurre d’An- 
jou, and Vicar of Winkfield form a succession 
with which we are satisfied, though we have 
many more varieties in bearing. As winter va- 
rieties the Winter Nellis or Easter Beurre may 
be added. 

These six varieties will afford a succession for 
family use or market purposes in their order from 
June 15th to April ist succeeding. 

Farmington, Del. 8S. BR. 8. 

We note that Samuel C. Moon, of Morrisville, 
Bucks Co., Pa., known to our readers by his 
timely notes on horticultural matters in this 
paper, has severed his business connection with 
his brother, W. H., and has purchased his father’s 
nursery, in the same neighborhood, which he 
will conduct on his own account. We shall ex- 
pect the two brothers to attain, as we know they 
will deserve, conspicuous success in their en- 
terprises. 

M. Ohmer, a practical fruit grower of Ohio, 
were he to plant 1000 pear trees would select the 
following: 150 Bartletts, 150 Beurre d’Anjou, 
150 Duchesse d’Angouleme, 150 Lawrence, 100 
Clairgeau, 50 Howell, 50 Flemish Beauty, 50 
Seckel, 50 Rostiezer, 50 Louise Bonne and 50 
Sheldon. This, J. J. Thomas thinks, is an ex- 
cellent list, although he would prefer to plant 
the Dechesse d’Angouleme and Louise Bonne 
only as dwarfs. 

Vew cherry.—Jacob Latshaw, of Vincent, 
Chester county Pa., has originated a cherry, 
which he calls “‘ Chester county Seedling.”’ Some 
specimens were left at our office on the 8th of 
July, fully ripe, and of excellent flavor and 
quality. They do not differ much in size and 
color from Black Tartarian. Mr. Latshaw has 
four trees from which he gathered a prodigious 
crop this season. 

“We had no success in fruit until we com- 
menced cultivating the ground,” says W. D. 
Williams, a York State apple grower. “ For 
twelve years my orchard has been plowed and 
put in sowed corn for one-half, and the other half 
potatoes. The trees are pruned yearly every 
spring, and manure, at the rate of about twenty- 
five loads to the acre, applied every alternate 
year.” 

Having ascertained from experience that 
winter varieties, originating in the South ripen 
here much later than winter apples from the 
North or East do, therefore they should be plant- 
ed by those wanting the longest keeping varieties. 
Thus reports a committee to the agricultural as- 
sociation of Concord, Pa. Worth careful con- 
sideratiun. 

When solicited to order some new varieties 
of fruit tree at three or four times the common 
price, it is safe to wait! If it proves of value, it 
will be extensively propagated and soon offered 
at reasonable rates: while, on the other hand, it 
may prove of less value than varieties you al- 
ready have, in which case you have lost nothing 
by waiting. 

Smith’s Cider is considered the most profita- 
ble apple in southern Ohio, as it is in many parts 
of this State. It does so well that those who 
have planted entire orchards of it have been able 
to market every year more barrels of fruit than 
those who grow a variety of apples. Its great 
value lies in its wonderful prolificness. 

ls we have frequently said the pear slug can 
be disposed of by dusting the trees with powder- 
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ed lime, ashes or road dust. A loose bag tied to 


a pole is an excellent implement to make the 
application with. See that the slugs do not 
have sway as they will do great damage if there 
are many of them. 


Marcellus Cook, of Chester County, Pa., 
thinks that Knowles Early, Red Astrachan and 
Princes’ Early Harvest the best summer apples ; 
Porter, Maiden’s Blush and Smokehouse for fall, 
and York Imperial, Smith’s Cider, Fallawater 
and American Golden Pippin, for winter. 

Out of some two or three hundred Russian 
apples that have been introduced into this 
country, not more than six possess much merit, 
the two best being the Red Astrachan and the 
Duchesse of Oldenburg. 

Let every man who does not know just what 
fruits to plant, consult some reliable fruit-grower 
in his vicinity, or go into the nearest fruit mar- 
kets, and learn what is grown in greatest per- 
fection. 

Every list of pears should include the Bart- 
lett, Beurre d’Anjou and Lawrence. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 


ment in this pa rn will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOUR. 


10 ACRES OF STRAWBERRIES. 


Fifty varieties, embracing the Largest, Best 
and most Productive, grown in pots or layers. 
Send for catalogue. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


SHARPLESS and other new and old varieties, pot 
awe and layers. A Price-list and Guide to Straw- 
rry Culture sent free. 
WM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 


POTTED PLANTS 


will yield a full crop in 10 months. Our Potted Plants are 
preferable to all others, being sure to grow and do well 
atall seasons. The choicest collection, the largest 
and most prolific varieties at the most reasonable rates. 
F. BR. PIERSON, Tarrytown, New York. 


THE “CR EAM») or THE 


STRAWBERRIES 


FoR 18709, 


are shown in our Colored Plate, illustrating the 
eight best sorts; which, together with our Method of 
Culture (by which a fullcrop can be obtainedin Ten 
Months from time of planting), will be mailed free to 
all on application by letter. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


Seedsmen and Florists, 
35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








New Crop TURNIP. RUTA-BACA. 


and other ——_ seeds. Late oe e and Celery 
see at (~ Pri Cc. B. R 
Grover, 133 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


OF ALL KINDS. 


IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


For the Farm or Garden. 


To be had of DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
Nos. 21 and 23 South SIXTH Street, 


Bet. Market and Chestnut Sts. PHILADELPHIA, 
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Fruit and Ornamental. 
SMALL FRUITS for Au- 
tumn of 1879. Our Descriptive 
= catalogue FREE to all. 
WILLIAM H. MOON, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
READ THIS! 


» You can have Fruit and Vegeta- 

blesthe whole year round by using 
the GRANGER 
Family Fruit and Vegetable Evaporator. 

It can be used on kitchen stove. No extra expense for 
fuel. Dries fruits in two hours. Retail price $3.50 to $10. 
Agents wanted in every town. Trade cutied at very lib- 
eral discount. Send for circular, 

THE EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Office, 706 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. J. BAKER & BROTHER, 
215 Pearl Street, New York. 
Supplies for dealers, Manufacturers and Consumers. 


PURE GROUND BONE 
AND 


PRIME AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 
Our circulars, mailed to al lapplicants, explain in detail, 


WARING & BROS 


FERTILIZERS. 


E want men of integrity and pepe to act as 
our agents in their own neighborhood. Our fertil- 
izersareof guaranteed analysis, uniform in quality 
and are always liked where Phosphatic Fertilizers do well. 
As to the character of our goods we refer by permission to 
8. S. Sharpless, State Assayer, Boston, Mass., and John I. 
Carter, late Sup’t. Eastern Penna. Experimental Farm, 
West Grove, Pa. THERE IS BUSINESS FOR THE 
RIGHT MAN. Further iculars on application. 
THOM WARING & BBRO., 
Colora, Cecil county, Maryland. 


HOME-MADE - 
MANURES. 


Scientific Formulas for their manufacture 
on the Farm sent Free to any address. 








The Cheapest, and we believe the most effective Manure 
in use, can be made with but little trouble, by using our 
Fertilizing Chemicals and Bones, which we furnish of the 
best quality, and at lowest prices. We offer, of our own 
manufacture or importation, 


Dissolved Bones, Sulphate of Ammonia, 

Perfectly Pure Ground Bones, Fertilizing Salt, 

Acidulated Phosphate Rock, Sulphate of ed 

Phosphate Rock, fine ground, Muriate of Potas 

ae ee pure and fine Oil Vitrol, full 3 . a’ 
Sulphate of Magnesia— 


Sulptiate céPotash [Kainit], Kieserite. 
Nitrate of Soda. 


HARRISON, BROTHERS & C0., 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS, 
AND 


Manufacturers of Fertilizing Chemicals. 
Established 1793. 
FACTORIES AND MILLS AT GRAY’S FERRY. 
Office, 105 South Front Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A DEPARTURE FROM 
HIGH PRICES 


FOR 


PHOSPHATES. 


To meet the demand of the times, we have commenced 
the manufacture of 


TWENTY DOLLAR PHOSPHATE, 


AND WE GUARANTEE 


the following Analysis, which will be printed on every bag: 

Ammonia, from - _2% to3 per ct. 

Bone Phosphate, (soluble) 7 12 4 
(insoluble) 7 “ 8 $s 


Price, $20 per 2000 (bs., in New Bags of 
200 lbs. each. 
Free on board cars or boats in Philadelphia or Baltimore. 


BAUGH & SONS, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 20 S. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 





The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 


iy 








‘* Why regret the summer must go? 
Sweet lies the aftermath leftin the sun; 
Lives that are earnest more beautiful grow 
Out of a childhood in beauty begun ; 
Harvests of gold can be won 
Only—when summer is done.” 


HOME TOPICS, No. 28. 
BY FAITH. 

At a Pomona Grange meeting a few weeks 
ago—I hope most of my readers know what that 
means—the remark was made that sewing ma- 
chines have done as much harm as good. I have 
heard the same thing said before, and though I 
saw signs of disapproval among the “sisters,” I 
agreed to it. Not that I would do away with 
sewing machines now, but I believe that al] 
housewives and mothers would find their com- 
fort increased by stepping back to the same 
amount of sewing which they did before the ma- 
chines were invented ; few realize how completely 
they have revolutionized domestic sewing. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago, most ladies in 
moderate circumstances accomplished all their 
own “ plain” sewing, that term including under- 
clothing of every description for all the family, 
and house linen beside, with the aid, if she had 
neither sisters, cousins nor aunts, of a seamstress 
for a week or two, and often without it, but it 
WAS plain sewing; except on best garments, worn 
only for extra occasions, there was little or no 
trimming; a tiny ruffle, an edge of hand-made 
embroidery, or even a narrow cotton edging was 
sufficient to meet the views of ladies in those 
days: half a dozen tucks in an underskirt were 
considered rather extravagant, but all dresses, 
cloaks, etc., were made by the dressmaker, with 
the possible exception of a calico wrapper; on 
her was the responsibility of cutting, fitting and 
trimming. I know that the “ fitting” was often 
badly done and material was wasted, but the 
dressmaker was held to account for both, few la- 
dies even undertaking to alter their old dresses. 
But sewing machines were introduced, and I 
well remember how popular flounces and ruffles 
become; it was ‘‘so easy’ to hem them on the 
machine, but it was troublesome to sew them on, 
and dressmaker’s bills grew larger. Changes 
have been made by d grees, but as the rapidity 
of the machine work made quantities of trim- 
ming possible, it has been added to dresses till 
their draping and ornamentation is a work of 
art, and dressmakers charge accorlingly. As 
the consequence ladies have the most of their 
dresses made at home, either by a dressmaker or 
a plain seamstress, in the latter case cutting and 
planning themselves, and in either, working 
HARD for three or four days over each dress ; in 
fact, to avoid looking really outre, a plain calico 
needs as much time spent on if as would have 
been required years ago to makea handsome silk. 

But the trouble does not end with the making ; 
having winter dresses elaborately trimmed, the 
wash goods must follow suit, and muslins, lawns, 
percales, chintzes and even calicos are so ruftled, 
shirred and draped that the laundrying of them 
is as much a work of art as the making—very 
good for the laundries, but how about doing them 
up at home? Does your cook wash and iron ? 
How do you fancy doing her work while she irons 
one of those fancily trimmed dresses? Or you 
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may prefer to iron it yourself; either way is it 
not an hour or so that could be better spent ? 

Nor is this all, for machine work is pretty on 
muslin, and there is a temptation to put a few 
rows of small tucks in a skirt, with perhaps a 
row of side tucks between them; or to make a 
yoke or band of tiny tucks or pleats. “ It won’t 
take long.” True, but a little time, and a little 
material and a little more time in each ironing ; 
all counts up in the end, and what are we to do 
about it? First, avoid ALL trimming which will 
add to the labor of ironing on underclothing; a 
PERFECTLY PLAIN, white skirt will answer just 
as well as a trimmed one, and a Balmoral will 
save washing that often ; a Hamburg, or tatting 
edge, takes less time to iron than a rufile, and NO 
trimming less than eith»r. Yet if the girls want 
these things, let them have them on the condi- 
tion that they iron for themselves ; it will teach 
them several good lessons. 

Second, we do not want, nor ought we, to make 
Guys of ourselves, so we must conform a little 
to usage in our dresses ; but let us make a con- 
science of choosing the plainest styles, and least 
elaborate mo les of trimming ; they are often the 
most artistic and never vulgar. 

By adheri :g to these two rules we can make 
the sewing machine—for ourselves at least—the 
help which it was always meant to be by its in- 
ventors ; it is the fault of women themselves that 
it has added so much to their labor. 





KITCHEN THOUGHTS, No. 7. 
BY A NEW HAND. 

A friend asks, ‘‘ How would I manage when the 
girl insists upon being away about three after- 
noonsevery week, and does not get home until next 
morning about the time breakfast is ready?” I 
should most certainly dismiss her unless she 
could be reformed. It would be folly for a woman 
to put up with such uncertain help ; it would be 
a constant source of worriment to her, and not 
only that, but she who pays and keeps such help 
encourages the thing in other girls. Mistresses 
ought to remember that they themselves are re- 
sponsible in a great measure for the poor help 
that floods the country. I have never had a girl 
of the kind above mentioned, but if I had I should 
use all reasonable efforts to convince her of the 
wrong she was doing to herself as well as me. 
The most effective means of reform would be to 
set her an example of attention to business. 
There are many ladies who keep girls who do an 
immoderate amount of gadding about themselves. 
Such can not say with any effect it is bad for you 
while they find it so good for themselves. If they 
who are so deeply interested in the management 
and economy of the household are willing to cast 
the responsibility on those who have no interest 
at stake in the family, it is not to be wondered at 
that girls should grow reckless of their duties. 

While there is such a vast army of inefficient 
mistresses we may fully expect their counterparts 
in girls. It makes the case a very difficult one 
for a really good manager to keep good help 
when so many doors are open to thriftlessness. 
The woman who leads her work rather than 
drives it is the most successful housekeeper and 
influential manager of help. Let all girls who 
contemplate matrimony, and those already in 
the ring, resolve to see well to the ways of their 
households, and to not fear any branch of house- 
hold duty that is necessary for family comfort 
and prosperity. Let all of us, old and young, 
acquaint ourselves with the details and become 
graduates in our occupation; and when girls 
want to impose on us and are extravagant and 
inattentive, and refuse to be taught, let us turn 
them off and wield our own right arm the harder 
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till they can be replaced by those who are relia- 
ble. Such a plan, pursued by all, would drive 
out and destroy the impudence of our help as 
speedily as the legion of devils were cast from 
the untamable man into the herd of swine to be 
choked in the sea. 

Frank looked over my shoulder and said in 
his shallow way, “‘ Loveliest contriver, you don’t 
intend to make arrangements to drive the devils 
out of all the girls at once,do you? There are 
not swine enough in the country to accommodate 
them all.” 


Notes from an Old Friend. 


Please tell those readers of the FARM JOURNAL 
who have trouble with their butter not keeping 
a week, they had better look to the churn as one 
possible cause; nothing but a pure, sweet smell 
should come from it, and there are but few girls 
reliable enough to be trusted with the care of it. 

I have no experience with Horsford’s bread 
preparation, but feel sure that it would be too 
extravagant a way for most farmor’s wives to 
supply the family with bread ; good old-fashioned 
hop-yeast must still hold its place with us. 

I was much pleased with “ Faith’s” article in 
FARM JOURNAL for July, and wish all the girls 
in the land could read it, also those who find it 
necessary to employ help, so that when they 
have a worthy girl they would be willing to make 
her comfortable and feel that she is appreciated. 

Will not some one be kind enough to send a 
good recipe for canning sweet corn ? 

New Hope, Pa. 8. 


> 





“Vow then, mothers, read this: ‘ In regard 
to the punishment of children for wrong-doing, 
no rule can be given as to amount, time or de- 
gree, only never punish for an act that you have 
overlooked frequently, as children very quickly 
know if the punishment is simply a whim or be- 
cause the mother is tired or cross, and never 
punish by a single cuff or slap.” 

This “ single cuff or slap” is the bane of some 
mothers. It is used on all occasions and is en- 
tirely useless. Where whipping is to be done at 
all let it be in the shape of a good old-fashioned 
“spanking,” that will last a year, at least. 


Our lady readers must remember that they 
have a standing invitation to call and see us when 
in town. Shopping bundles and valises may be 
sent to our office and will be safely kept until 
called for. We can furnish a chair to rest upon, 
a glass of cold water to drink, perhaps a book or 
newspaper to read, and good-will and a welcome 
toallcomers. “ 

HMave any of the readers of the FARM JOUR- 
NAL had success in canning tomatoes in glass 


jars; ifso, how were they canned? They always 


spoil ior me in glass jars. 

Beechwood, Pa. Mrs, M. C. HUBBARD. 

[Let some of our lady readers answer in next 
month’s paper.—ED.] 

Every young man should strive to be as re- 
fined in his habits, as chaste in his conversation, 
and as pure in his thoughts as he wants his lady 
associates to be; and every young lady should 
require this purity in her gentlemen friends. 

Teach children self-control. Why lock up 
the sugar bowl from them? Ifa child cannot be 
taught self-control, or is not taught it, how, as a 
youth, or as a man can he resist temptations 
which on every hand beset his steps ? 

Trying at the same time to drink in the beau- 
ties of the bonnets of two ladies, who are walking 
in opposite directions, has made many a woman 
cross-eyed for life. This applies most to city 
ladies. 
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Wy not have a strawberry bed set out this 
fall? It requires only a few square feet of ground 
to furnish an abundance of this fruit for an ordi- 
nary family. Potted plants obtained now, will 
make a crop next June. Or if one has a neigh- 
bor who will let her spade up some plants, dirt 
and all,—this is the cheapest plan. Our “ notes” 
last month on this subject may be worth recalling. 

We must again remind our Jady readers of 
the excellent qualities of the little summer fur- 
nace that we noticed last month. It saves fuel, 
avoids heating the house in hot weather, for it 
can be stood out of doors or in an out-kitchen, 
and is in every way a jewel. 

We think our readers should investigate the 
merits of the Granger fruit evaporator, to be seen 
at 706 Pine street, this city. Itisa family affair, 
costing from ¢3.50 to $10, according to the size. 

Mt is wonderful how silent a man can be when 
he knows his cause is just, and how boisterous 
he becomes when he knows he is in the wrong. 

Many a husband does not value his wife as 
he ought! 

How To Do Things. 

It is strange, isn’t it, that some cooks do not 
know that rapid boiling spoils meats and vegeta- 
bles? Long and steady boiling should be in- 
sisted upon. 

Mix well one tablespoonful of lard and sugar 
together ; add two tablespoonsful of cream, one 
small teacup of molasses, ginger to taste, an 
even teaspoonful of soda, and flour to make a 
soft mixture to roll out. This is Jennie J’s 
recipe for ginger cakes. 

Stew blackberries and sweeten to taste; 
after they are cooked soft stir in flour or corn 
starch smoothly to about the thickness of a stiff 
paste ; cook slightly after stirring in the flour, 
and pour into glass mould—to be eaten cold with 
cream. This is “blackberry mush” and is 
quite popular on many tables. 

“lf grocer in Newtown, Pa., sells coffee, 
ground, in air-tight fruit cans. The cansare used 
by the purchaser for fruit, when emptied of 
coffee. We deem this an excellent idea; the 
housewife is saved the labor of grinding, and the 
coffee retains its aroma and full strength, which 
it looses in an ordinary tin box or glass jar. 

in excellent way to use cold meat is to 
make croquets; take one-half pound of cold 
meat with a piece of suet or butter. Mince very 
fine, add bread crumbs, salt, pepper, spice to 
taste, mix together and moisten with gravy and 
white of an egg; make into balls, dip them in 
egg, roll in crumbs of bread, and fry a light 
brown. 

“4 young housekeeper wishes room to 
write her experience in bread-making: I set no 
sponge at all, but knead at night. I use milk, 
flour, yeast, potatoes and salt. In the morning 
the dough is ready to form into loaves and after 
rising a short time, is ready for the oven. I have 
found by experience that it is best to have a 
moderate hot oven at first, so as to leave the 
loaves fully expand before browning.” 

Ambler, Pa, M. J. A. 

Many persons are unacquainted with one of 
the easiest and simplest modes of cooking toma- 
toés: Wash them, place them in a dripping pan, 
pour on boiling water, boil till tender, adding 
some salt. Serve them up unmashed and let 
each one prepare them on his plate to suit his 
taste, with butter, pepper, vinegar or otherwise, 
separating the skins at the same time. It is 
quite common to find them preferred before 
stewed tomatoes. 

“Als grasses dry quite stiff, and their posi- 
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tion cannot be changed, they are much more 
beautiful and graceful when they are dried by 
standing them in a vase or old pitcher than if 
hung with their heads down. In our sitting- 
room we have a small group of grasses, pressed 
ferns and autumn leaves at the top of the picture 
cords, with a little pressed vine or clematis trail- 
ing down. We also intersperse with them the 
brilliant red berries of the black alder aud bitter- 
sweet.”—Mrs. E. B. U., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

In buying dresses for children remember 
that they are to see hard service and get good 
quality ; it will pay in the end. It is good 
economy also to buy a yard extra to alter with, 
since children have an inconvenient habit of 
stretching down and out of their clothes. This 
habit sometimes induces mothers to make their 
clothes too large in order to allow room to grow. 
This is a mistake, since by the time the child 
grows up to the dress it has lost its first fresh- 
ness, and so it never is exactly right. Let the 
dress be loose indeed ; clothes for growing chil- 
dren ought never to be tight, but let it fit 
perfectly—two requisites which are not incom- 
patible. 

Squashes should be pulled while yet young 
and shiny, and used before they wilt. They 
should be boiled or steamed till tender, and then 
mashed and strained, not through a colander, 
but through a muslin cloth, to get rid of the 
water, when if they are well mixed with a lib- 
eral quantity of butter and properly seasoned 
with salt and pepper they will be suited to the 
taste of an epicure. Squashes gathered when too 
old and then kept in the hands of dealers two or 
three weeks during the hot weather are only fit 
for hogs. It is not surprising that so many peo- 
ple reject them. The main cause, I believe, to 
which the neglect of them is attributable is the 
defective cooking to which they are subjected. 
It is not uncommon at the tables of even fash- 
ionable hotels, to find them served up in a poor, 
crude, watery condition, with none of their pleas- 
ant characteristics. 

Delaware county, Pa. G. W. BURKE. 

Few people, as Mr. Burke stated in our paper 
last spring, appreciate the excellence of this vege- 
table. To us the great excellence of the squash 
as an edible vegetable is a recent revelation. 
Sliced and fried it is scarcely inferior to the egg- 
plant; indeed it is difficult to tell one from the. 
other. Grated, as corn is done, for fritters, it 
makes an exceedingly palatabledish. So cheaply 
is the squash grown, and so excellent is it, that 
every farmer’s table should be supplied with it 
from this time forward. There is no doubt 
about it. 


(CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE.) 

boil, pack them in air-tight cans, filling the 
interstices with the water. They are a very good 
substitute for fresh tomatoes, and can be fried or 
baked whole the same.’”’ We confess to being 
very fond of tomatoes, baked or fried, and those 
prepared by Mrs. A. came out last winter in ad- 
mirable condition, and were just as good as when 
picked from the vines. They were immensely 
appreciated by every member of the family. 
Let every one try this method. 

Fruit jellies will not mold on top if they are 
covered with sugar when set away. 

A lady reader sets the jars on a wet towel be- 
fore pouring in the fruit, and never has one to 
crack. She uses a half pound of sugar to a pound 
of fruit and stews half an hour. Another in pre- 
serving raspberries cooks them two and a half 
hours, sugaring to taste; they are then never 
hard and seedy. Another cooks grapes ior can- 
ning eight minutes ; peaches and pears are boiled 











long enough when a fork can easily penetrate 
them. 

We give “ Faith’s ” ideas on the canning ques- 
tion; she says: “ For canning, peaches must be 
be perfectly ripe without being soft; make two 
syrups, one having one pound of sugar to halfa 
gallon of water, the other not nearly so strong, 
and bring both to a boil; into the weak syrup 
drop enough peaches to fill two quart jars, and 
as soon as it boils over them, place them in the 
jars, taking care to put in none of the syrup ; 
but while filling the jar, add a cup now and then, 
of the strong, clear syrup boiling alongside, and 
when all the fruit is in, cover it with the same. 
If there is much to do, the weak syrup must be 
renewed whenever it becomes dark, or it will dis- 
color the fruit. All other fruits and berries I 
stew with sugar, as for immediate use, and can 
while hot. A little root ginger makes the best 
flavoring for pears. I have stewed peaches and 
canned them for winter pies, preferring them to 
either so-called fresh peaches or dried ones.” 

Next month we shall offer additional hints on 
canning corn, tomatoes, ete. Let our lady read- 
ers write out suggestions on the subject and send 
them to us. 


“With scales and measures and pots and pans, 
And dishes of fruit beside her, 
The wife of your bosom sits all day, 
And no one dares to chide her. 





A pound of this, four pounds of that, 
Is the way she goes on planning, 

And to save your life you daren’t say a word, 
For bless your soul, she’s canning.” 


Hygienic Hints. 


Colic in infants is usually caused, first by 
costiveness, a stoppage and then indigestion, 
causing fermentation and the production of car- 
bonie gas in the stomach and the large bowels 
near the stomach, the expansion of which by 
heat, produces this pain. It is almost immedi- 
ately relieved by a full injection of warm water 
resulting in an operation from the bowels, of 
course removing the costiveness. This costive- 
ness usually results either from the overfeeding 
or too frequent nursing of the babe—once in 
about three hours is sufficiently often. The wet 
bandage will be found very beneficial in all 
cases of the kind. 

4 towel, wet with tepid water, wrapped 
around the entire body, over the abdomen, and 
covered well with a dry towel, may be considered 
a sure remedy for a great many ailments of 
children and adults. We know this to bea fact. 
Apply the bandage at bed time. It is really 
wonderful what a beneficent influence such an 
appliance has, and we have never known it to 
have an injurious effect. The liver-pad man 
has nothing better than this, yet he is coining a 
mint of money from the application of the same 
idea. 

‘sIf one who has suffered for two years with 
rheumatism will take quinine often and in large 
doses, it will effect a cure sooner than any thing 
else he can take, unless ’tis ‘morphine,’ which is 
very injurious.” M. D. S. 

What folly is this! ‘ Take quinine often and 
in large doses,’’ indeed! We hope our rheumatic 
readers will hold fast to their ailment rather than 
take quinine, or any other poisonous drug “often 
and in large doses.” 

It is folly to grease the hair or to color it. 
Put no stuff on it of any kind. Use no soap on 
it. Wash the scalp frequently with cold water, 
rubbing it well; and often brush it thoroughly 
with a stiff brush. Your hair will then be at its 
best; your scalp will be clean and healthy. 
Away with hair oils, washes and tonics; they 
are pernicious inventions of the enemy. 

Consumptives must have out-door air, and 
plenty of it. Nothing else will save them ; that 
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williftaken in time. Live out of dorrs; sleep out 
of doors. Stimulants are useless ; cod liver oil is 
the next thing to it. Active daily exercise, out 
of doors, plenty of the right sort of food, abun- 
dant sleep, and air, air, air! are what the con- 
sumptives must have or die. 

Bathe the baby at least once a day while the 
hot season lasts. The water should be “‘ comfor- 
tably cool”; not cold nor decidedly warm. Let 
the bath be given just before, rather than after, 
taking food 

The main point in treating burns and scalds 
is to exclude air from the affected part. 

Eat ripe apples with freedom ; eat them at 
or near meal time. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
LAIN FACTS.—This book teaches how to raise 
beautiful and healthy children; and should be in 
— farmer’s library. ‘*A book 80 intelligently written 
should not lack for readers.’’—Boston Journal, Beautifully 
bound, 360 pps. Funes, pompel’. $1.50. 
00D HEALT AGAZINE.—This beautiful 
W monthly has enjoyed for several years the largest 
circulation of any health journal in the United States. 
Price, $1,00 per year; “=e copy, 2 cents. 
Address Dr. G. 8. HONEYWELL 
224 Kaighn’s pce Camden N. J. 


' IMPROVED 
@ Hydraulic Rams. 


bn Send for Circular and Price-list. Address 
m A. GAWTHROP & SON, Wilmington, Del. 
Medal and Diploma at the Cen. Ex., Phila. 


KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


LANDS! LANDS! 
KANSAS TO THE FRONT! 


The Leading Wheat State inthe Unionin 
1878, and the Fourth Corn State—The 
Great Kansas Harvest of 1878 was solid 


for the ‘‘GOLDEN BELT,” the celebrated Grain 
Belt of country in the Limestone Region of Cen- 
tral Kansas, traversed by the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
way, as shown from the report of the KANSAS 
STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE FOR 1878. 
WHE A Kansas, the First wheat 
«State in the Union in 
1878 produced 26,518,958 bushels Winter Wheat 
and 5,796,403 bushels Spring Wheat ; total, 
32,315,361 
bushels Wheat, with only one-eighth of the State 
under cultivation, of which vast yield the Golden 
Wheat Belt of the Kansas Pacific produced 14,- 
000,000 bushels or 45 per cent., nearly one-half of 
the entire yield of wheat in the State, averaging 
24 bushels to the acre, while the average of the 
State was 17 bushels per acre. 


CORN ! Kansas, the Fourth Corn 
} State in the Union in 1878, 
produced 89,324,971 bushels of Corn, of which the 
Golden Grain Belt counties produced 27,399,055 
bushels, or 31 per cent., nearly one- -third of 'the 
entire yield of the State, with an equally grand 
showing in all other departments of agriculture. 

The following facts show conclusively why 29 
per cent. of the increase in population in the State 
during the past four years, and 40 per cent of the 
increase in population during the past year, and 
43 per cent. of the increased acreage of heat in 
the State in 1878, belonged to the “Golden Belt.” 

Al Farm for ’ Everybody.—62, 2,500 farms— 
5,000,000 acres—for sale by Kansas Pacifie—the 
best land in America, at from $2 to $6 per acre, 
one-quarter off for cash, or on 6 to 11 years credit 
at 7 per cent. interest. It don’t ‘take much 
money to buy a farm on the Kansas Pacific, as 
$26 to $80 will secure 80 acres on credit, or $1: 20 
to $360 in cash will buy it outright. 

Send to S. J. Gilmore, Land Commissioner, 
Salina, Kansas, for the ‘‘ Kansas Pacific Home- 
stead, * a publication which tells about Lands, 
Homesteads, Pre-emption, Soil, Climate, Pro- 
duets, Stock’ Raising, Schools, Wages, Land Ex- 
plorers’ Tickets, Rates, etc. It is mailed free to 
all applicants. 

Read all you can gather about Kansas, and 
when you decide to start, be sure and start ‘right 
by locating along the Kansas a Railway. 


8. T. ss Gen’! Sup’t, Kansas City, M 
P. BOAT, Gen. Pass. Agent, Kanes City Mo, 














NEW YORK STATE FAIR, 1879. 
The N. Y. State Agricultural society will hold its 


39th Annnal Cattle Show and Fair, 


at UTICA, opening on Monday, ~ Sth, an 
Closing on FRIDAY, SEPT. 1 
ENTRIES CLOSE woues 9th. 
EXCEPT, AS USUAL, FLOWERS AND FRUITS. 

The PREMIUM LIST is now printed. Copies will be 
mailed to all recent Exhibitors —— and to all 
ber ge ap pplying forthem. Addre 

ATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, ” albany, fe es 


SEED WHEAT. guamsex 


ee 5 expenses to be paid by the buyer. First-class. 
ES Q. ATKINSON, Three Tons, Mont. Co., Pa. 





OAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
Norristown, Pa. 

Winter term will commence September 9th, 1879. For 

circulars address J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 


FARMERS, ATTENTION! 


If you want the highest market price for what you grow, 
and prompt returns, ship direct to 


B. REDFIELD, 


Commission Merchant for the Sale of all 
kinds ot Country Produce, 
Vo. 10 VINE Street, Philadelphia, Pe. 
REFERENCES :—National State Bank, Camden, N. J. 
National Bank of Northern Liberties, Philadelphia: man, 
George R. Dennis, Kingston, Md. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT !! 





OF. 


Thirteenth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 








The large increase of our business thus far this year makes 
necessary to 


ENLARGE 


OUR PREMISES. 


We have been cramped and crowded all the season in some 
of our Departments, and our only alternative is to make some 
important alterations and additions to give us the needed room. 

The only time to do this is during August and September, 


the dullest periods of the year. 


To allow the builders to get on rapidly with the work, some 


of our goods must be removed or sold. To 


save expense of re- 


moving certain stocks, to prevent loss and depreciation from dust 


during the alterations, we have concluded to offer 


goods at or about cost. 


many of our 


The whole of our stock will be found to be marked very. 


very low. 


THE GREAT ALTERATION SALE COMMENCES IMMEDIATELY. 


Our prices are always at the very lowest point, and at this 
time, when goods are advancing in price, we should not press our 


stock to sale, 
EXTENSIVE 


but to get the goods out of the way of the 


ALTERATIONS 


and Improvements to be made to the Granp Deport. 
It is unnecessary to say that the qualities of our goods are 


the best. 
imperfect goods. 


We do not mean to lose reputation by selling poor or 
The well-known rules of Exchange and Return 


Money observed by the Grand Depot fully protect our customers, 
and, besides, in building up this great business, we are very care- 
ful to keep good faith with our patrons who are depending on us, 

We only add that it will be to the interest of the people in 
city or country to buy during this 


GREAT 


g=—GOODS SENT ALL OVER 


Samples sent when written for. 


BY MAIL. 


THIRTEENTH STREET, 


ALTERATION SALE. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Deu teper- 


GRAND DEPOT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“WILL wheat mix; that is, if two varieties 
are sown side by side?” No. 

NEW TERMS for this paper: One subscription, 
50 cents; two subscriptions, 60 cents; four sub- 
scriptions, $1.00. , 

““WHERE can I get ‘Monarch of the West’ 
strawberry plants.—P. M.” Consult the adver- 
tisements in this paper and apply to the adver- 
tisers. 

A SMALL teaspoonful of fine salt put on the 
top of a Canada thistle when wet with dew, fog, 
or rain is sure death to top and root. 

Forest Hill, Md. LINDLEY M. VAIL. 

WE should like to hear from those farmers 
who bought the secret of preparing seed potatoes 
for planting from Isaiah T. Clymer last spring. 
We have heard from but one—a Bucks countian— 
who witnessed an unexpected result. Let us hear 
from others. 

A. D. L. wishes a cure for fleas on dogs. We 
have this from a Western paper: “Any kind of 
grease, as lard, fish oil, or anything that can be 
rubbed into the hair, will kill them as dead as a 
door nail. After the grease has been on say half 
an hour, wash the dog well with soapsuds, and 
he will not only be rid of his tormentors, but feel 
better for his bath.” 

“EMIGRANTS to be successful in Kansas,” 
says a correspondent, ‘‘ should possess at least 
$800 or $1000 to start with, and they may then 
get along by practicing rigid economy. A per- 
son besides having money suflicient to purchase 
land, must have funds to procure a team and 
lumber for a house. Lumber is 30 per cent. 
higher in Kansas than in the East. The average 
temperature there now is from 90 to 100 degrets 
in the shade. Many persons are returning to the 
East who left here last spring, and many more 
would do so had they the means to defray the 
expenses of the journey.” 

Mrs. S. writes: “In drying apples what is 
the secret in having them light colored, and how 
are worms and insects kept from them ?” 

Apples to be light colored must be dried as 
soon as cut; they grow dark if left long after 
having been peeled. As soon as dried pack in 
jars or boxes and tie or nail up tightly ; this pro- 
tects them from the insects which deposit eggs 
that later produce worms which spoil so many 
dried apples. For this reason stoves and kilns, 
or evaporators—of which there are several to 
be had at a reasonable price—are used in prefer- 
ence to putting them on a scaffold in the sun. 

PorTaTo ROT is thought by those who have in- 
telligently analyzed the diseased and also the 
healthy tuber, to be caused by a deficiency of lime 
and magnesia in the soil. Analysis shows that 
the ash of sound tubers contain from five to ten 
per cent of magnesia and over five per cent of 
lime, while the ash of the diseased tuber contains 
only 3.94 per cent of magnesia and only 1.77 per 
centoflime. If this be so, of which there is sci- 
entific proof, then a good dressing of magnesian 
lime would be a preventive of the rot. It would 
cost but a trifle to try it. 

A TEXAS subscriber writes for information 
about Alfalfa. The associate editor has twiced 
sowed this variety of clover, (in Delaware). It 
gave fair promise during the summer, but en- 
tirely disappeared on the succeeding spring. Red 
clover side by side, treated in the same manner, 
grew finely and stood the winter well. Judge 
Fullerton, of New York, who owns a large farm 
in Virginia, where he has succeeded in growing 
it, deems it a valuable crop for soiling cattle. 
He says “it should be sown early in September, 
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without any other crop, on very rich, deep and 
thoroughly drained land, and success, in a proper 
climate, will be certain. It can be cut four times 
during a season, and cattle are exceedingly fond 
of it. There is nothing superior to it for milk, 
and it makes as good butter as our common clover. 
When cured, it makes an excellent hay, and 
cattle are extravagantly fond of it.” Yet'we sug- 
gest caution in trying these new and wonderful 
forage plants. Indian corn and red clover are 
the standbys in this country ; they are so nearly 
good enough that no farmer need distress himself 
because he can find nothing better. 


WHAT are the benefits of composting manure ? 
Here we have an answer in a nut-shell from the 
pen of Dr. H. Darlington, of Chester county, Pa.: 
“The advantage of composting manure with 
earth is largely due to the fact that the decom- 
position of the manure assists in breaking the 
chemical fetters which hold the mineral plant 
food, thereby rendering a larger quantity of this 
indispensable element available to the wants of 
growth. When lime is added to the compost the 
action is accelerated and result increased. If it 
were not for the extra labor I know of no better 

yay of economizing the resources of the farm 

than composting manure with earth and lime, 
and stirring it occasionally by plowing through 
it. The cheapest way is to mix lime with the 
manure, keep it dry and then transfer it to the 
field to be mixed with the surface soil or on 
top, making what might be considered a big ar- 
tificial nitre bed. I know from trial it will make 
wheat or corn grow better than any dressing I 
ever tried.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adivertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


COOLEY CREAMER. 


Supersedes large and small 
pans for setting milk. 

It requires no milk-room. 
It requires capacity for one 
milking only. 

Impure air, dust or flies 
cannot reach milk setin 1t. 
™ It makes more butter, be- 

cause it raises all of the 
cream, and the quantity is 
never lessened by unfavor- 
able weather. 

It makes better butter. It 
requires less labor. It is 
: cheaper. 

P Butter made by this pro- 
Cess took the HIGHEST AWARD at the INTERNATIONAL 
DatrRY FatR—and brings the highest price in all the great 


markets. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
B2~A Creamer may be seen and orders left at the FARM 
JOURNAL Office, 144 N, Seventh street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The “Conrad Lower” Farm Wagon 


Light of draft 
strongly built, o 
the best material, 
and first-class in 
all respects. While 
the quality of my 
work is fully main- 
tained, farmers will 
note a decided re- 
duction in the pri- 
ces of these celebra- 
ted wagons. Each 
wagon will ve fur- — 
nished with side . 
and rear locks, shifting tongue, “‘ thimble-skein,” or wood 
axle, and 3 or 4-inch tread. These wagons are admirably 
adapted to all farm work and road hauling, and give ab- 
solute satisfaction to every farmer who ever owned 
one. An inferior wagon is dear at any price; get the Best. 
Call on or address E ARD NEAL, 

13 miles North (Successor to CONRAP LOWER,) 

of Philadelphia. | Jarrettown, Mont. Co., Penna 
aa” Market wagons made at moderate prices. 
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PENNOCK’S 


Patent Road Machine 


Will keep the highways five times better for half 
the present cost. Tax-payers cannot afford to do 
without it. SAMUEL PENNOCK, IrHaca, N.Y. 


‘CHALLENGE 
| FEED 


MILLS. 


Over 15.000 in 
use. 








THEY DO NOT CLOG 
NOR HEAT. 





Grind 60 bushels per 
hour. No other mill 
will do an equal 
amount of work with 
the same power. 

All Feed Mills ot 
similar construction to 
the Challenge are in- 
fringements on the 
patents owned by us. 
A recent decision of 
the U. S. Court has 
affirmed our right to 

Seed these Patents, and we 
caution all parties against buying Feed Mills that infringe 
on said Patents. 

For Descriptive Circular of Feed Mills, Wind Mills, Corn 
Shellers, Feed Cutters, Horse Powers, Wood Saws, Steam- 
ers, Pumps, etc., address 

CHALLENGE MILL Co., Batavia, ILLs. 


Mill Manufactory 
Established 1851. 
Grist Mills 
OF 
FRENCH BUHR STONE 

Portable Mil!s for Farmers, 
Saw Mill Owners, etc. Price 
from $50 up. Complete Mill 
and Sheller $96. A boy can 
grind and keep in order. 
Adapted toany kind of suita- 
ble power. Complete Flouring 

= and Corn Mill very cheap. 


NORDYEE & MARMON CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


BLATCHLEY’S 


PUMPS! 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Standard Pump 


For Wells 10 to 75 Feet Deep. 


New Price List Jan, 1, 1879, 


Address Cc. G. BLATCHLEY, 
440 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The FEARLESS. 
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Stands unequaled for ease of tcam. the Horse-Power 
runs, as shown by the records. with more than one- 
third less friction than any other. The only machine 
awardeda 


GENTENNIAL MEDAL 


on both Horse-Power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the 
Centennial Exhibition, as shown by Official Report, 
which says: ** For especial features in the Power to 
secure light running and minimum friction. For the 
ingenious form of the Straw Shakers, which fnaure 
the proper agitation to separate the grain from the 
straw.” Forcstalogue,and full report of trial. address 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.¥. 













FARMER’S ALL IRON FENCE. 





A four-rail Chestnut fence will cost, put up, from 8 to 10 cents per foot, and will last from_10 to 16 years. 
My Iron fence—5 wire and iron posts—will cost less and last, probably, three times as long, and will 
turn stock better. I furnish material for the fence (except the two end posts,) and splice the wires for 90 cents per 
rod, car fare and freight to be paid by the person ordering the fence. Where parties have their own wood posts and pre- 
fer to use them, my charge is 48 cents per rod, less than 3 ceats per foot for five rails. 

I have been building wire fences for 25 years and know that the fence will give entire satisfaction. Address 

THOMAS ATKINSON, Three Tons, (Mont. Co.,) Penna. 
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OUR SENTIMENTS. 


—A MAN’s character is known by what he 
laughs at. 

—ONE SMILE for the living is worth a dozen 
tears for the dead. 

—THERE is always room for a man of force and 
he makes room for many. , 

—A SWEET temper is to the household what 
sunshine is to trees and flowers. 

—ENVY is a passion so full of cowardice and 
sham that nobody ever had the confidence to 
own its possession. 

—THE PEBBLES in our path weary us and 
make us footsore more than the rocks, which 
require only a bold effort to surmount. 

—THE chief art in learning is to attempt but 
little at a time. The widest excursions of the 
mind are made by short flights, frequently re- 
peated. 

—IF a man does not make new acquaintances 
as he advances through life he will soon find 
himself alone. A man should keep his friend- 
ship in constant repair. 

—AS THE storm goes and the stars come so 
will trouble go and joy come, if we but live for 
the within, but not in selfishness. Days will 
look all the brighter for the clouds across the 
sunshine. 

—-SOME MEN fill the air with their strength 
and sweetness, as the orchards in October fill the 
air with ripe fruit. Some women cling to their 
own houses like the honeysuckle over the door, 
yet like it, fill all the region with the subtle 
fragrance of their goodness. 

—O, the anguish of that thought that we can 
never atone to our dead for the stinted affection 
we gave them, for the light answers we returned 
to their plaints or their pleadings, for the little 
reverence we s! owed to that sacred human soul 
that lived so close to us, and was the divinest 
thing God had given us to know. 

—THERE can be no real and lasting beauty 
without truth. Try to be true to a noble ideal 
all through. That is the foundation, the corner- 
stone of true beauty. An attractive face is the 
face of one on good terms with hisown soul. Be 
on good terms with your own soul; and, sec- 
ondly, treat your body with all the respect and 
reverence that are due to the temple of the soul. 





ADVERTISEMEN TS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


GESTABLISHED 1845.] 
E. & O. WARD, 


PRODUCE COMMISSION Merchants, 


POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, &c., 
279 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Reference, Irving National Bank, New York City. 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY. 


( AND INDIA INK PORTRAITS, 
IMPERIALS AND CARTE DE VISITE. 
BROADBENT & PHILLIPS, 
1206 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MINNESOTA LANDS. 


For information concerning 
The Park Region of Minnesota, 


and the choicest cheap lands now remaining unsold in the 
United States, address 
CHARLES L. WRIGHT, Fergus Fa!ls, Minn. 


HY WEAR A TRUSS FOR LIFE, WHEN YOU 
can be cured by wearing one of R. LEIGH’S ELEC- 
TRO-GALVANIC TRUSSES? Elastic Belts,Stockings, 
Supporters and all kinds of Trusses. y Attendant. 
12 N. Ninth St, (Above Market.) Phila. 


JOIN OURJFARMS t.2.82% 


particulars free. Address 

COLONY. losteticnt Vitets 
e § Claremont, Virginia. 
OR SALE.—Fine Farm in Fairfax Co.,Va. 
within 10 miles of Washington and 5 of Alexandria; 
art of Mt. Vernon tract. Will sell 75, 80 or 160 acres. 
oung orchards of Apple, Peach and Pear in bearing—851 
trees. Land in good condition, — well timbered. Climate 
the best to be found, and healthy; fair buildings and good 
fences; midst of old settlement of Northern farmers; schools 
churches, stores, shops convenient. Terms easy. A most 
excellent chance to secure a farm near one of the best mar- 
kets in the country. Address J.C. WAY, Hockesson, Del., 

or NATHANIEL WAY, Accotink P. 0.. Va. 


“BOSS” FURNACE. 


Best FURNACE 


in the Market. 


Suitable for any kind of 
fuel. Can be used out 
doors or in the house for 
Cooking and Laundry 
purposes. 


Price.—No. 6, $2.9; 
No. 7, $3.45; No. 8, $3.75. 
THOMAS, ROBERTS, STEVENSON & CO., 

Manufacturers, 313 N. Second St., Phila., Pa. 


OUR NEW COOK. 


IMPROVEMENT FOR 1879. 
7 ay é eo THE SAFETY 


HOT BLAST 


OIL STOVE 


—FOR— 








BAKING, 
ROASTING, 
BROILING, 


And all Cooking and Laundry Uses. 
IT HAS NO EQUAL! AND 


IS POSITIVELY NON-EXPLOSIVE. 


No improvement has added so much to a Housekeeper’s 
comfort, especially for summer use. For Conservatories, 
Bee-houses, etc., it has proved itself exactly adapted. 
Plants flourish where the room is heated with the Hot 
Blast Oil Stove. Costs 114 cents per hour for fuel. Send 


for circular. 
WHITNEY MANUF’Y CO., 
1123 Chestnat St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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. and all improvements for safety and comfort. 





TRAVELERS TO THE SEASHORE 
TAKE THE 


AMDEN AND 
ATLANTIC RAILROA 


The Shortest and Quickest Route 
to the Ocean, 

THROUGH to Atlantic City, New Jersey, the popu- 

lar Summer Resort, by Fast Express Trains, in 
90 MINUTES! 

The CAMDEN & ATLANTIC RAILROAD is thoroughly 
first-class in its road-bed, track and equipment. The 

adway is substantially built, and laid with heavy rails. 

he passenger equipment is composed of elegant cars, with 
Westinghouse Automatic Air-Brakes, Miller Platforms, 


6 THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


DURING THE SEASON, AND 
8 ON SATURDAYS. 
TICKET OFFICES IN PHILADELPHIA: 
Nos, 838, 1100 and 1348 Chestnut St.; Depot, Footof Vine St ; 
And No. 4 Chelton Avenue, Germantown. 





Take Trains from Vine street Ferry, Phila. 


For further particulars and information. address 
. M. ZIMMERMAN 
Sec’y, Treas., and Gen’! Passenger Agent. 


ABMS.—DELAWARE FRUIT and GRAIN FARMS 
A’ atlow prices. A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 


RUSTIC CHAIRS, 


SETTEES, TABLES, 
FLOWER STANDS, HANGING 
KETS, BIRD BOXES, &c. 


Garden Trellises and Verandahs, 


Plant Sticks, Pot Labels, Sc. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth Street, 
Bet. Market and Chestnut Sts... PHILADELPHIA. 


Penn Mutnal Life Instrance Company. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE, 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated in 1847. Assets, $6,750,000. 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 

The Penn is strictly mutual. Its surplus is returned to 
its members every year, thus giving them insurance at the 
Lowest Rates. All of its Policies non-forfeitable for their 
value. ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED AT LIFE 
RATES. Agents and Canvassers wanted. Apply to 

H. 8. STEFHENS, Vice-President. 


BAS- 


For sale by 





OAK HALL 








:0:———— 
Thin Summer Coat, ° ° ° ° ° ° ° $1 00 
Fine Drap d@’Ete Vesta, . . e e e ° e 2 00 
Splendid Alpaca Coat, . ° . ° . ° ° 2 00 
White Duck Vests, ° . ° . . ° ° 1 OOo 
Extra size Duck Suits, . ° ° ° . ° ° 4 00 
Allewool full Indigo Flannel Suits, . e ° e e 10 00 
The every day Wash Coat, best ever made, ° e e 14 
Traveling Duster, e ° ° ° . e e 100 
Children’s Linen Suits, . . ° e ° ° . 200 
Best Boy’s Suit in the City for the money, ° . ° 5 00 

70: 


WANAMAKER & 
THE PEOPLE’S CLOTHIERS, 
SIXTH AND MARKET, 


PRICE-LIST. 





BROWN, 


PHILADELPHIA. 4 
Vx24 
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ODD MENTION. 


(WHILE WE THINE OF IT.) 


We know Ralston’s school, at Norristown, Pa., to be a 
good one 

The New York State Fair opens at Utica, on September 
Sth. Let’s go. 

Suppose you read what old David Lloyd said over fifty 
years ago on the soiling sysiem. 

~Those who wish to know all about Kansas lands should 
send Postal to 8S. J. Gilmore, Salina, Kansas. 

—Those who want to start astrawberry bed should read 
the advertise ments, and send for the catalogues of those 
who advertise, 

Waring & Bros. want agents to sell their fertilizers, 
and assure us “ there is business for the right man.” Their 
address is Colora, Md. 

—Landreth seems to be headquarters for ruta baga and 
turnip seeds, They publish the best little pamphlet on the 
culture of roots extant, which is presented to the buyer of 
seeds, 

Catalogues of the Agricultural and Horticultural Exhi- 
bition, to be held at Woodstown, Salem Co., N. J.,.on Sept. 
10th and 11th, can be had by addressing J. Morgan Barnes, 
secretary, at Woodstown. 

~The men who are responsible for the conduct of the 
Farmers’ Bone and Fertilizer Co. are principally farmers 
and sound as wheat. They advertise in the Farm Journal 
which is evidence of their soundness. 

—Mr. Wanamaker has commenced the publication of a 

** Ladies’ Journal,” a beautiful little paper, well edited 
and cleanly printed. We believe it is mailed free to all who 
write for it. Mr. W. is still moving forward. Besides 
establishing this paper be has leased an elegant new store 
on Chestnut street. near the Continental hotel, for the sale 
of children’s clothing, and is now engaged in altering the 
‘Grand Depot,”’ ao that he will have more room to trans- 
act his immense business. This man is a marvel of busi- 
ness energy. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, im answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


LARGE WHEAT CROPS 


—-BY USING 
WALTON, WHANN & €0O.’S 


ACID PHOSPHATE. 


It has produced, at a lower cost than any fertilizer ever 
sold, the largest wheat crops ever grown in Dela- 
ware, with excellent grass crops tollowing. 

We hear of returns of; & grown by its use just har- 
vested 25 to 30 bushels tot acre, 

Wheat growers who have Once used it purchase it in pref- 
erence to all other fertilizers. This is the best proof of its 
results. 

It has been 1n use three years. Its sales have more than 
doubled each year. Wheat growers will make money by 
consulting those who have used it before purchasing fertil- 
izers. It will undoubtedly pay a larger return on wheat 
and clover following than any fertilizer in the market. 
This is no idle assertion ; its use has proved it beyond con- 
tradiction. It is preps ured for drilling. Send for a circular. 


WALTON, WHANN & COMPANY, 


Wilmington, Delaware. 
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The Farm Journal. 





39 Warren Street, 


[AueustT, 1879. 


SHIPPERS OF MILK 


ATTENTION ! 


Place your orders at once for the 


CELEBRATED WARREN MILK BOTTLES. 


Made of extra heavy flint glass, with any name blown in, 
easy to open, close and seal. 
Shipped in Safety Boxes, containing one or two dozen bottles. 
Send for circulars, prices ‘and samples. 


WARREN GLASS WORKS, 


Beautiful and neat appearance. 


L. P. WHITEMAN, Agent. 
“Vew York. 





CHEAPER THAN HOME-MADE. } 


FARMERS 


You will run no risk in purchasing 


BAUGH’S 
PURE DISSOLVED 


RAW BONES. 


Warranted to be composed of Pare Raw Bones 
and Oil of Vitrol only. 
Circulars giving full particulars sent freeupon application. 
Ask your dealer for it and if he does not have it Take 
no other, but address 


BAUGH & SONS, 


No. 20 8. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Increase Your Crops!! 


Save time and money by sowing your 
Wheat with 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
Broatl-cast Seed Sower 


- For sewing all varieties of 
Grain, Grass Seeds and 
Fertilizers. 

No, 1 machine, price $25, sows 12 to 
15 acres per hour: No. 2, price 3. 
: from 4 to 6- sowing better and 
far more evenly than by 

hand or any other method. 
AC. Blodgett, Younnnviilé. Pa,: “It sows more evenly 
than I could ever get any one to ROW by hand, and any one 
can handle it’ W. F. Tunnel], Georgetown, Del.: “Would 
not be without it.” Geo. R. Gillimer, Russellville, Ky.: “All 
I regret is that every farmerin Logan county did not buy 
one.” Aiex. Simes, Chestnut Tree, Pa.: ‘It is hard to 
beat.” E. F. Dodge, Elkhart, Ind ; “I set my boy to work. 
We never sowed any grain before, but with your seed sower 
it made no difference ; he sowed 30 acres of clover, 12 of oats, 
and did the work better thanan old experienced could do 
by hand in one-fourth the time. Send for circulars and 
additional testimonials. 


BENSON, MAULE & ©0.,, Manufacturers. 
223 Church Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ling- 
Pa me pot plants 

now ready. 
$1.00'per dosen ; 


$5.00 per 100. - MERCERON, Catawissa, 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS. EK. P, ROE offers one of the 
largest and « finest stocks of 
Pot-grown and Layer Strawberry plantsever grown 
in this country. The 1st premium again this year awarded 
to his strawberries by the N. Y, Hort. Queen’s Co., L. I. 

Hort., and Newburgh Bay Hort. Societies. Prices reason- 


able. New descriptive catalogue now ready and free to all 
Address E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 


ALL THE CHOI 
64 Full Crop im Ten Months.?? 


STRAWBERRY 


BPruAN TS. 


Now ready. _ Alsocommon ground-layers. 


VERY FINE AND VERY LOW IN PRICE. 


A descriptive pamphlet containing full instructions 
for cultivation, and @ ¢olored plate of SHARPLESS, the 
splendid new variety, ffeeto all applicants, Addreas 

J. XT. DLOVvEe TT 
(Formerly with A. Hance 4 Son, late with B. P. Roe.) 
Little Sid 


ver, nd Con, Ng, 


STRAWBERRIES 


GROWN IN POTS. 
Sharpless, $1.00 per, dozen ; 34.00 per 100. 
Cinderella & Miner’s Prolific. % cts. per doz.; $3.00 per 100. 
Forest Rose, 75 cts. per doz.; $2.50 per 100. 
Continental and Prouty’s Seeding and Crescent Seedling, 
75 cts. per doz.; #2 .00 per 100. 
one Jack, C harles Downing, Kentucky, Monarch of 
the West, Seth Boyden’s No. 30 and W ilson’s Albany, 
50 cts. per doz.; $2.00 per 100. 
All kinds of Ornamental Nursery Stock in large’dian - 
tities. Evergreen Hedging i | cheap. 
AMUEL C. MOON, 
techeuner to Mahlon Moon & Son, 
Morrisville Nursery. MORRISVILLE, Bucks Co., Pa. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 
100 Selected Varieties. Also JERSEY RED PIGS. 


Pure Stock. Price-list sent free. Address 
JOHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 








het VINCE Gee) EC W'S. 


Combine in themselves the various 
desirable points of a first-class plow, 
and are remarkable for 


EXCELLENCE OF WORK, 
LIGHTNESS OF DRAFT 
and EASE OF HANDLING. 


Nine sizes, from light two-horse, cut- 
ting a furrow ten by four inches, to 
heavy three-horse, cutting seventeen by 
ten inches. 


5. L. ALLEN & C0, 


229 Market Street, 


‘ PHILADELPHIA. 
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